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CHAPTER VIII. 
“ NOBLESSE OBLIGE.” 


66 ELL, and what of Gerald?” asked Sir John Durant, when at length a 

somewhat silent dinner was finished, and Lady Durant and Lucia had 
left the uncle and nephew alone over their wine. “ You found him out and 
gave him my message, as I desired, Robert ?” 

“Yes, sir. I gave him your message,” answered Dennison. “ Indeed, I 
returned from Paris by Morteville instead of Havre, to do so.” 

“ Morteville! Is Gerald there?” 

“ He has been there for the last week or more, I believe.” 

“ Doing what, pray ?” 

“ Well, sir—” and Mr. Dennison had the grace to hesitate. 

“ Robert,” cried the old man, “I desire that you will speak the honest truth 
tome. The time has past for you, or for any of us, to show any considera- 
tion in speaking of Gerald’s actions. For Lucia’s sake alone, I have a righe 
to put these questions, and to require very plain speaking from you in reply.” 

“Oh, don’t think there’s anything wrong going on,” said Robert, looking 
up with sudden animation. “ Poor Gerald merely seems to be killing his time 
as usual. He has been travelling for a month in the Tyrol, I believe, and 
is now—well, if I must speak plainly—is now losing a good deal of money to 
some table d’héte acquaintance at écarté, every evening, and running about 
during the day-time after the last pretty face that has taken his fancy. Noth- 
ing more than that, sir, on my word.” 

“Oh! And what answer did he give to my message?” It never wanted 
more than one word of Robert Dennison’s dispraise to make the old man 
secretly warm toward the absent prodigal. “ You gave it him exactly in my 
words, I hope?” : 

“T did. I had your letter in my hand when I spoke to him.” 

“ Well?” 

“ Well, sir, I really don’t think there are any grounds whatever for suppos- 
ing Gerald is guilty of what you have suspected him—on my word, I do not, 
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No man could look as happy as he dees, who was entangled in the miserable 
way you have feared.” 

“ Happy—looks happy, does he? That shows, at least, how much he cares 
for his alienation from Lucia! Robert, give me his answer, if you please. | 
want thé precise message that Gerald returns to mine.” 

“ He told me that he is innocent, sir,” said Dennison, shifting his eyes from 
his uncle’s face as he spoke. “That he knows nothing of Maggie Hall, that 
he never saw her from the day of her disappearance till this.” 

“ And you believe this, on your honor, to be true, Robert ?” 

“TI do. I see no proof whatever against Gerald, more than against any 
other man.” Mr. Dennison helped himself to a bunch of grapes, carefully 
selecting the muscatel, of which he was particularly fond, from the black 
Hamburg. “I see no positive proof against Gerald, and I don’t know why 
we should disbelieve his word.” . 

“ And why has he taken no pains to come forward to prove this to me? 
You are a lawyer, Robert. Is it not commonly thought in law that, if a man 
makes no attempt to prove his innocence, it is tolerably strong presumptive 
evidence of his guilt?” 

“ Certainly,” answered Dennison ; “and there could be very little doubt as to 
the justice of the presumption, with regard to any ordinary man. But Ger- 
ald, in some things, is not at all an ordinary man. He is indolent by temper- 
ament, and is thoroughly and consistently a fatalist. If he is to be cleared, 
he is without any exertion or trouble of his own; if he is not—” 

“Tf he is not, and soon, too, he will be a beggar!” cried Sir John Durant, 
angrily. “If Gerald, with a suspicion like this hanging over him, chooses to 
philander away his time with worthless men and women at Morteville, as all 
his life has been spent, he may do so; but when he wearies of them he shall 
not find Lucia’s hand ready for his reward! Of that I have quite made up 
my mind. That he has married this wretched girl I do not, in my heart, be- 
lieve. No, Robert, Ido not. With all his faults, Gerald is not a boy to bring 
such shame as that upon us. Whether he had any share in her flight, I de- 
cline even to think. WhatI have to do with is this, that he has been ac- 
cused—he, my daughter’s promised husband—of having made a shameful 
marriage, and that he has allowed near upon severt months to pass without 
coming here openly and telling me all. Yes, all, Robert. Gerald knows 
what I have been to him, what I could forgive at this moment—ay, till seven- 
ty times seven—if he would come honestly forward and acquit himself of so 
foul a charge.” 

“ And—and if he could not thus acquit himself?’’ asked Dennison, in a 
somewhat compressed voice. “ As regards Lucia, I need not ask what your 
feelings must be toward him; but would this marriage, supposing the worst 
to be true, be sufficient to make you cast the poor fellow off entirely? A 
lowly alliance is not necessarily a shameful one, sir.” 

“Indeed. Iam sorry to hear such an opinion from you, although I am 
willing to believe you actuated by good feeling toward Gerald in expressing 
it. If a nephew of mine, Robert, was to marry Margaret Hall, or any woman 
in her class, I would from that day banish him from my heart, my house, and, 
which I dare say he would care much more for, from my will too. .No one is 
more lenient to folly—ay, even to error—in a young man than myself. Dis- 
honor I would never either forget or condone. Our family has not hitherto 
had blood like Margaret Hall’s in its veins.” 
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“The worse for our family,” thought Robert, mentally comparing Lucia’s 
sickly prettiness and the magnificent face and form he had parted from four o 
five hours ago; then aloud: ‘I suppose you are right, sir,” he said. “I sup- 
pose a mésalliance is about the worst action, for himself and for others, that 
aman can commit. However,” he went on, “ I am glad to find that, like my- 
self, you don’t believe Gerald to be so deeply committed. Give him the 
benefit of the doubt still. Pride, delicacy, a hundred feelings we may not 
understand ” (how unconsciously men utter epigrams about themselves !) “ may 
prevent him from coming forward to prove anything in such a matter. We 
don’t even know what his relations may really have been with Maggie Hall.” 

3ut Robert Dennison had humanity enough in him to feel that these words, 
this implied calumny against this man and woman who were truest to him in 
the world, rather choked him in the utterance. 

“ Robert,” answered Sir John, after a minute or two of silence, “ I’m in no 
humor now to talk about Gerald’s pride and Gerald’s delicacy. How low has 
not my pride been sunk during all these months? You are the nearest rela- 
tion after Gerald that I have. I don’t know why, save that he grew up here, 
I should say ‘after’ him at all. You are as near to me as he is, and I’m now 
going to tell you the simple truth about all this. It has been my dream, you 
know, for that boy to marry Lucia. He must have the title, he must have 
the old house when I am gone, and it has been the hope of my life that Lucia 
should share them with him, and that her children should be born here, as my 
son’s children would have been had he lived. Well, I begin to see that my 
dream has been a foolish one. Not for this one misunderstanding—a misun- 
derstanding that another month, another week may heal. For this last mis- 
understanding itself, no; but because this indifference of Gerald shows me in 
reality what the character of the man is whom I look upon asa son. ‘Tis no 
use glozing it over, Robert. For more than six months now Gerald has known 
himself to rest under this imputation, yet never has he come forward in an 
open, manly way either to refute or acknowledge the charge. Married to her 
{ do not believe he is, but every man and woman in the county believes 
Gerald Durant, in some way, to have been cognizant of Margaret Hall’s flight. 
And still Gerald Durant is the promised husband of my daughter. It shan’t 
go on any more so; my God, it shan’t!” he repeated, passionately. “I wrote 
him one letter, and he sent me—well, he sent me what I felt to be a cursed 
flippant answer, affecting to treat the whole thing as a joke, and even saying 
—mark this, Robert—even saying that if a member of the family had married 
Maggie, he thought it a disgrace that could be very easily got over. To have 
sacrificed worldly prospects for the woman one loves would be honor—hear 
that !—rather than disgrace, with more high-flown rubbish about the girl’s 
goodness and beauty and virtue than I care to think of;” and the old man’s 
face flushed over with passion. “ Now, in reply to this last message sent 
through you, he coolly sends me word that he is innocent. Innocent! when 
he ought to be here at Lucia’s side, here sitting at my table proving his inno- 
cence! And you tell me he is losing his money—my money would be nearer 
the mark—and running after disreputable acquaintances at Morteville. I'll 
have done with the lad—I’ll have done with him!” he exclaimed, now fairly 
worked up to white heat. “Thank God he is not my only nephew, Robert. 
I have you to look to yet to keep our family from utter disgrace and ruin. 
My poor little Lucia!” 

In all his life Robert Dennison had never seen Sir John Durant so moved. 
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He was a well-preserved, handsome old man, with gray eyes, that once had 
been soft and passionate, like Gerald’s ; a fair receding forehead, but beautiful 
rather than intellectual in its contour; refined patrician features; and with 
only the fatal hereditary weakness of mouth and chin to mar the face. A hot 
flush had risen over his cheek ; his lips trembled as he spoke. Now, if ever, 
Robert felt was the time for him to strike; now, with the metal hot, Gerald 
away, and his own superior virtue and ability in such conspicuous preémi- 
nence. 

“ As regards Margaret Hall, I can only repeat I believe Gerald to be inno- 
cent. As regards his behavior to Lucia, I can’t trust myself to speak. That 
is a subject on which Gerald and I have not agreed for a good many years 
But there is another point on which I may, without disingenuousness to my 
cousin, speak openly. I should do so if Gerald were sitting here at table 
with us. It does grieve me bitterly to see him so utterly indifferent to the 
public career which, through your interest, sir, he might enter upon if he 
chose.” 

The tone in which he said this was unmistakably sincere; much more se 
than the tone in which he had been speaking hitherto. Sir John Durant 
looked steadfastly at his strong, resolute brow and face, and the thought crossed 
him that he had hitherto done this other nephew of his injustice. The son 
of an unloved sister, and of a man whom he secretly despised for his want of 
birth, Robert Dennison had never awakened any but the most lukewarm 
interest in his heart. Every hope, every ambition, the promise of every good 
thing, had been lavished on Gerald; and now Gerald was a spendthrift and a 
prodigal, and this other lad was prudent, self-denying, steady ; a poor, albeit 
a rising barrister, living in his frugal Temple chambers, and trusting only to 
his own industry and his own brain for success. 

“Tt needs but for you to bring him forward,” repeated Dennison, after a min- 
ute or two, during which he had felt rather than seen his uncle’s steadfast 
scrutiny of his face; “it needs but for you to bring him forward, and Gerald 
must be returned for L. I was speaking to Conyers about it only to-day, 
and he said the contest would be a nominal one. You and Lord Sandford 
together can bring in any man you choose to propose; and if Gerald— 
But what is the use of talking about it?” he interrupted himself, with unas- 
sumed bitterness. “ Gerald has no more ambition now than he had when he 
was eleven, and retired—do you remember, sir ?—from competing for a prize 
he was certain of, because he wished some other boy—his Damon of the min- 
ute !—to get it. He never had ambition; he never will have it. Ambition! 
It is not in his nature to desire anything strongly.” 

Sir John winced under the remark, then lapsed into silence—the little rem- 
iniscence of Gerald’s childish folly not, perhaps, affecting his weaker nature 
quite in the way that it affected Mr. Dennison—and, after a few minutes, rose 
from his chair, and proposed that they should ioin the ladies in the drawing- 
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room. 

“But you are not angry, sir?” cried Dennison, anxiously, as he jumped 
up, with the deferential promptness he always showed in obeying his uncle’s 
smallest wishes. “ You are not annoyed, I hope, at my having alluded to all 
this?” he repeated in a low tone, as they were on their way to the drawing- 
room. ‘“ You know it’s an old ambition of mine to see our family represented 
in Parliament, and I can’t help feeling strongly about it at such a time as 
this.” 
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“ Annoyed with you! No, no,” answered Sir John; but he turned from 
his admirable, high-principled nephew as he spoke, and, looking through the 
open door of his daughter’s morning-room, his eyes fell on a-beautiful full- 
length portrait of the prodigal ; the prodigal at nine years of age, with little 
Lucia by his side. ‘I was only wishing he was somewhat more like you, 
obert,” added the old man witha sigh. “ With your ambition and your 
standing, Gerald might have become anything he chose.” 

“Say rather, with Gerald’s personal qualities, 1 might have become any- 
thing I chose, sir,’ Dennison answered quickly. “ Ambition and perseverance 
are very well, but brilliant natural gifts—a face and a manner like Gerald’s 
are worth all of them in the race of life. For one man or one woman who 
likes me, fifty like him. It has been so always, and it is just. I have only 
to be with him an hour myself to feel the fascination of his presence as much 
as any one.” 

The real strength of Robert Dennison’s character lay in his capacity for 
saying things like this. A common, coarse slanderer slanders indiscriminately. 
Dennison knew not only where to stop from reviling, but where to begin to 
be generous. And then he possessed the rare gift of seeming to feel what he 
said! At this moment his voice shook, his face softened, and Sir John Durant 
felt that he had never cared for his sister's son so much in his life before 
“You're a good lad, Robert, and a generous one, and some day I’ll prove to 
the world the high opinion I have of you!” And as he entered the drawing- 
room, one of his hands rested kindly on his nephew’s shoulder. 

With a quick, upraised glance from her embroidery, Lucia Durant noticed 
the unwonted familiarity, and knew that Gerald must be further off than ever 
from her father’s heart. 


CHAPTER IX. 
LUCIA. 


THE drawing-room at Durant’s Court was a long, low room, with mullioned 
windows, glazed still in the ancient style, with small diamond-formed quarries, 
a heavily carved ceiling, panelled walls, and tapestry-covered furniture that 
had served the Durants during the last hundred years at least. Surrounded 
in the county by pottery lords far richer than themselves, pottery lords who 
converted their houses into amateur bazaars or show-rooms of everything 
costly and elaborate in modern upholstery, it was Lady Durant’s vanity to 
keep the Court furnished simply as it was when she first came to it a bride, 
and when none of their rich neighbors had as yet risen above their native 
clay. No ornament in the hall save its dark groined roof, the shields of arms 
upon its walls, and one huge suit of tilting armor—not bought in Wardour 
Street, but that had been worn by a Durant of old, and had descended from 
father to son in the family since the time of Elizabeth. In the dining-room, 
plain mahogany furniture, of a fashion to recall the parlor in which Squire 
Western used to sit and listen to his Sophia’s harpsichord. In the bedcham- 
bers, the faded blue or green or damask hangings which had given to each its 
name for generations; and in the drawing-room, as I have said, the same 
tapestry-covered chairs and couches as had been the mode when George the 
Third first became king. 
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“No better furnished than a parsonage,” the manfacturers’ ladies thought, 
when by rare chance any of them came to be admitted on a morning visit to 
Lady Durant. But then what a strange, what a potent atmosphere of home 
seemed, by virtue of its very plainness, to hang over all the silent, grave old 
house! The manufacturers’ wives were sensible of that, and, for the life of 
them, could not make out why the crimson-and-gold stained windows, the 
cast-iron balustrades, the velvets and silks and ormoulu, of their own Italian 
stucco palaces would always keep their show-room gloss, and steadfastly 
refuse to be invested with the look of home—the look which only a house 
wherein men have been born, and have loved and died, can ever ‘wear—the 
one unpurchasable quality that makes these quiet, unchanged old country 
houses dear as are the faces of tried friends to those who inherit and live in 
them. 

The angle of Durant’s Court faced south and west. At every season of the 
year, sun and light were in all its rooms. Close without, two giant cedars 
sent up their immemorial fragrance from the smooth-shorn lawn. All through 
the Summer, roses and honeysuckles clustered at every open bedroom window. 
In Winter, the old-fashioned smell of dried rose-leaves and lavender made you 
think of Summer still. The house lay somewhat low, and on no side com- 
manded a view beyond its own densely wooded grounds. It was shut out 
from all sounds save those of its own small world; the very cawing of the 
crows was exclusive—the Court Rookery! All the changes, all the noise of 
the outer world touched it not. Year by year, the same quiet servants went 
about the same routine of quiet duties, the same furniture stood in the rooms, 
the same smell of the roses mingled with the cedars in June, the same old 
portraits were lit up by the blazing wood-fres at Christmas. Nothing altered, 
nothing progressed there, save, within the last twenty years, one young girl’s 
life. And even this had been so gentle a growth as scarce to bring about any 
vital change in the habits or customs of the house. At twenty, Lucia was a 
grown-up young woman, of course ; but, save that she no longer had a gov- 
erness, and that she wore long dresses instead of short ones, and sat up as 
late as her papa and mamma at night, her life, and the lives of all about her, 
went on very much the sdme as they had done when she was ten. 

It was an old joke of Gerald’s, when he was a small boy, to say the Court 
was an enchanted palace sleeping for a hundred years, and that he would be 
the fairy prince bringing “love and pleasure, hope and pain,” when he married 
Lucia. And little Lucia, with her doll in her arms, had laughed at the joke 
then. Latterly, the mention of their marriage had become much too solemn 
a thing to be spoken of in jest; nay, even to be openly spoken of at all. 
Lady Durant willed it so. It was very well when they were children; but no 
grown-up girl should listen to any talk of love or marriage until such time as 
the trousseau must be got ready. And Lucia, quite calm on the subject, had 
answered, “All right, mamma—not till the trousseau must be got ready ;” 
while Gerald—well, Gerald, if truth is spoken, had acquiesced only too gladly 
in any abrogation of the duties of his courtship. 

As part and parcel of the dear old place, he liked Lucia—liked her as he 
liked the house, the cedars, the good old wines, the slow old carriage horses, 
and everything else enclosed within the boundaries of the Court. Love he 
never had felt, never could feel, toward her: no, nor the feeling which, in the 
world he frequented, among the men he associated with, is dignified by the 
name of love. Women of many grades and many nations had inspired his 
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quickly fired imagination before he first saw Archie Lovell : Lucia never—Lu- 
cia, poor little Lucia, could awaken in him neither sentiment nor passion. She 
held something the place a man’s favorite sister holds in his regard: scarcely 
that. A sister, to be a favorite one, must make herself your companion; and 
this, up to the present time, Lucia had never done—Lady Durant not holding 
favorable opinions of allowing a young giri to be the companion of any one 
save of her governess or her mcther. 

No woman of forty is thorovghly suited to begin, for the first time, to bring 
up a child’s life. Lady Durant was more than forty when Lucia was born ; 
her husband was fifteen years older than herself; and so the girl had grown 
up unnaturally staid and good, as the only child of elderly parents is 
almost sure to be. Lady Durant loved her devotedly—more devotedly, per- 
haps, than some younger women love their daughters—but, living so long in 
this shut-out existence, without children, save him whose few weeks of life 
had made her own so much more lonely, without companionship except her 
husband’s, she had forgotten too completely the feelings of youth to become 
in any wise the companion of her child. When she was a girl, she had been 
brought up according to the doctrine of Mrs. Hannah More, and according to 
these doctrines, very little modified, she brought up her daughter. The 
genuine British idea of gravity being a virtue, per se, was rooted deep in Lady 
Durant’s heart. Asa baby, Lucia had been duly impressed with the notion 
that she must never laugh out of season, must repeat solemn words solemnly, 
et cetera; and, as her high-pressure governesses made solemn teachings the 
main part of her education, the poor child, as time wore on, not only repeated 
solemn words, but all words, in an unnaturally subdued tone and with an 
unnaturally lengthy face. There was nothing stern, nothing unwomanly in 
Lady Durant’s character. She simply held that prosaic, rigid, coldly method- 
ical theory of human life in which a recognition of our capacity either for keen 
pleasure or of the sense of the ludicrous has no place. The mother of sons, 
her character might have become tenderer, more catholic—for girls she held 
mediocrity to be the beau ideal of perfection; and her daughter had certainly 
grown up the very incarnation of the prim, rigid, unimaginative system in 
which she had been reared. 

Her face, as her photograph had told Archie Lovell. was singularly correct, 
as far as mere feature went. Color, life, vigor, were all that was wanting to 
make her beautiful. Of these she was bereft. The development of children, 
after all, depends as much upon physical as upon moral causes. If the Court 
had stood upon a breezy upland, the old parents and the want of companions, 
and the excellent training of Lady Durant even, would not have sufficed to 
quench the buoyancy out of Lucia’s childhood. But the Court lay low— 
sheltered from every wind of heaven—hemmed in by those glorious old trees, 
so favorable to the haunted peace of aristocracy, so antagonistic to the circu- 
lation of oxygen, which aristocratic and plebeian lungs appear to stand in need 
of alike! And so, after many years’ indecision whether she would grow up at 
all, Miss Durant, of Durant, grew up a weed, much after the pattern of the 
pale, scentless flowers that grew under the shadow of the cedars on the lawn. 
You could look at her now and feel logically certain as to what she could be 
at thirty, or forty, or sixty. A man marrying her might feel assured that he 
took to himself as spotless a heart as any English household could produce ; 
for the very ignerance of childhood was on Lucia still. But he must feel, 
also, that he could prophesy with accuracy concerning all the future years of 
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his domestic life, and this to some men—to a man like Gerald, especially—is a 
singularly depressing thought. Men of his temperament crave for amusement 
more, perhaps, than for any other possession. Lucia never could amuse any 
one. None of the little aberrations from the beaten track, which make a 
young, untutored girl so charming, were possible to her. Nothing that she 
said, nothing that she did, was ever unexpected. On mild platitudes she had 
been reared up; uttering and enacting mild platitudes she would live and rear 
up her children after her. 

“ Honest, fair, womanly,” Gerald had often thought, when he watched his 
cousin’s face, and looked onward to the life he would have to spend with her; 
fair, gentle, feminine, everything he admired most in women, and a bore. And 
about the strongest aversion of Mr. Durant’s easy, epicurean nature was sum- 
med up in that one word. 

Robert Dennison had mentally compared Miss Durant with his wife, awhile 
since, when Sir John spoke of no blood like Margaret Hall’s running in the 
Durant veins. The comparison returned to him with double force when he 
came into the drawing-room and saw Lucia sitting there: her delicate face 
bent down beside the lamp, her wax-like hands buried in her embroidery, the 
whole, still figure, in its dead-white dress, looking very much like one of Mr 
Sandys’s beautiful rose-and-alabaster heroines ( just ready to have “snowdrop,” 
or “pearl,” or “lily” emblazoned in gold letters, at her feet). And Mr. 
Dennison, whose taste inclined toward robust, Juno-like beauty, rather than 
toward ethereal heroines, felt in his heart that his low-born wife was hand- 
somer, yes, and nobler-looking, too, than Miss Durant, of Durant, with all 
her pale refinement—all her studied grace ! 

She turned her head at his entrance, smiling the pretty smile that she had 
been taught from her babyhood to accord to people, whether she liked them 
or not, and Robert came and seated himself by her side. 

“ Busy, as usual, Lucia. What elaborate piece of work are you employed 
upon now?” 

“ Nothing very elaborate, Robert ; only a crest and initials. Do you like 
them?” and she put her work into his hands. 

“G. E. D.,” and the Durant crest. Then, all this elaboration of delicate 
stitching, these fine interpolations of Lilliputian lace-work, were for Gerald ; 
and it was being worked under Lady Durant’s own eyes. Robert Dennison 
returned the handkerchief to his cousin in a second. 

“T admire your skill, Lucia, but I do not admire embroidery and lace-work 
for men. I always think a man who wears embroidery on his handkerchief 
‘ought to wear long, scented love-locks, and lace-ruffles at his wrists and throat, 
like one of the courtiers of Charles the Second.” 

“Why?” 

“To be thoroughly in keeping, Lucia.” 

“But long hair and lace-ruffles are not the fashion now, and embroidered 
-erests on the handkerchiefs are.” 

“The fashion! A man need not follow fashion like a girl, you know.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because his aim is not to please by his pretty face and hands, as hers is 
and ought to be.” 

“ Not by his pretty face, of course—pretty is never said of gentlemen—but 
by being handsome and well dressed. If I was a boy I would have well-made 
clothes, and good gloves and embroidered handkerchiefs as Gerald does.” 
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“And sit before the glass, studying the fashion-books, and the set of your 
ties, and whether lavender gloves or straw-color became you most, I hope, 
Lucia?” said Robert, with a laugh. 

“Oh, dear, no, not if I was really a boy,” answered Miss Durant, looking 
up into his face. “If I was really a boy, I suppose I should ride to hounds, 
and row, and play cricket, and be brave like Gerald is.” 

Of all persons in the world, Robert Dennison found his eousin Lucia the 

most difficult to get on with. To a man whose forte lies in half statements, 
implied detraction, delicate innuendo, no human creature is so embarrassing as 
one of these matter-of-fact people, who say “why?” to everything, and 
receive every statement made to them in its formal and literal meaning. If 
he had said “ Gerald is an empty-headed fop; Geraid spends his time before the 
glass trying on neck-ties and deliberating as to the color of kid gloves,” Lucia, 
after some consideration, might have admitted the new idea to her mind. His 
covert allusions to cavaliers and lace-ruffles and fashion-books, reached her 
apprehension very much as they would have reached the apprehension of a 
child of six. And this uncompromising simplicity, this invincible slowness of 
comprehension, really served Lucia as largeness of heart serves wiser people. 
Want of imagination kept her true; want of imagination made her just; up 
to the mark of a child’s truth and of a child’s justice. 
‘ “You should not be spoiling your eyes by lamp-light, Lucia, with such a 
moon as that telling you to go out in the fresh air,” Mr. Dennison remarked, 
after watching her quiet face for a minute or two. “ Would it hurt you, do 
you think, to have a walk in the garden? A night like this is rather a treat, 
you know, to a poor smoke-dried Londoner like me.” Robert Dennison had 
reasons for wishing to talk to Lucia confidentially ; and as he was to leave 
the Court before any of them would be up next morning, he knew that this 
would be his only opportunity of seeing her alone. 

“ Mamma, Robert wishes me to go out with him—may I?” 

“ What, at nine o’clock? Well, Lucia never does go out so late, Robert, on 
account of her throat; but if there is no dew, and you keep on the gravel—” 

Dennison ran out through the window, and resting his hand down on the 
turf, declared it to be as dry as the carpet; and then Miss Durant, with a 
shawl pinned round her head as though she had been a very rheumatic old 
woman, was allowed to go out for ten minutes, with strict injunctions to walk 
fast all the time, and Dennison, resolving to make the most of his time, drew 
her hand within his arm and marched her far away at once from out of hear- 
ing of the old people. 

“ Robert has improved,” remarked Sir John, when the sound of their foot- 
steps had died away ; “very much improved. Don’t you think so, Jane?” 

“ Robert Dennison looks in good health,” answered Lady Durant’s measured 
voice; “ but that I think he always did. What does he say of Gerald?” 

“T don’t mean improved in health,” said Sir John, pettishly, “I mean im- 
proved in manners, in bearing, in every way. Robert is a young man who 
will make his way yet in the world, Lady Durant. You will see that.” 

“T always thought he would make his way, Sir John, in his own walk of 
life. His father was a person, I believe, who made his way in the world—was 
he not?” 

“ His father! Where is the good of talking that way now, Lady Durant? 
You know very well I disliked this lad’s father, ard I don’t think it’s generous, 
no, by God, I don’t think its generous in you, Jane, to bring up the poor 
fellow’s want of birth so constantly !” 
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“ My dear Sir John—” 

“ Oh, it’s all very fine, and, of course, you said nothing really against him, 
but I know your tone, and I know how you have felt all your life about 
Robert. It would be well for us both, Jane, if we had thought more of him, 
and a little less of that scapegrace, Gerald; well for ourselves, and the honor 
of our family, too.” 

When Sir John Durant took up an obstinate fit, you might as well have 
sought to move him by argument as to transplant one of his own cedars by a 
touch of your hand. He had worked himself into real anger toward Gerald 
thie evening ; and Lady Durant saw that very little was needed to push him 
into real amity toward Dennison. 

“T don’t know why you should say we have undervalued Robert,” she re- 
marked, very quietly. ‘I, for one, have ever been alive to his good, steady, 
hard-working qualities.” 

“And have made him your favorite? taken him to your heart as a son? 
promised him your daughter's hand? You have done ali this for Robert 
Dennison, have you not, Jane?” 

“No, Sir John, I have not,” answered Lady Durant, firmly ; “ neither have 
you. Robert never has been, never can be, as near my heart as Gerald is. 
Gerald took the place to me of my own son, and whether he marries Lucia or 
not, he will hold it.” And Lady Durant rose, and coming up close beside her 
husband’s arm-chair, rested her hand down on his shoulder. 

She was a handsome woman, looking ten years younger than her age; tall, 
upright, with the same pure cut features as Lucia, soft, gray hair, braided low 
upon her forehead, and teeth and hands that still were beautiful. With all 
her sectarian, narrow-minded foibles, there was a certain old-fashioned honesty, 
a certain womanly, refined grace about Lady Durant (rare, perhaps, to meet 
among some of the more liberal-minded London matrons of the present day) 
that invested her with a charm still in the eyes of the husband of her youth. 
The calm, stagnant atmosphere that had failed to develop the young girl’s 
nature, seemed to have preserved that of the mature woman in more than 
ordinary freshness: and as Sir John Durant looked up into his wife’s face now, 
something about its unwonted emotion, the unwonted sight of tears within 
her eyes, touched him strongly—these good simple country people who in 
their old age could still be moved by the expression of each other’s faces! “I 
don’t ask you to love Robert Dennison, Jane. I knew, keenly enough, how 
dear Gerald still is to us both. All I want is, that we should be just.” 

“Tn what way just, Sir John?” 

“In not lavishing every good thing upon one lad to the exclusion of the 
other. We have given this house to be Gerald’s home, we have promised to 
receive him asason. Thatis enough. Enough, God knows! when we con- 
sider the gratitude he shows us in return.” 

“ And what is this that you: propose to do for Robert, then? Tell me. I 
would rather you told me. I will oppose you in nothing that you decide to 
be wise and just, even if all our happiness—Lucia’s most—has to be sacrificed 
to what you feel to be duty!” 

Wise words—words which showed that, whatever Lady Durant’s errors 
might be regarding the training of daughters, she thoroughly understood those 
smaller tactics of domination which make a clever woman a good wife. In 
five minutes she was mistress of all the vague projects respecting Robert’s ad- 
vancement that had as yet vacillated across her husband’s mind; and in a 
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quarter of an hour Sir John Durant had had his biscuit and half-tumbler of 
weak brandy-and-water, and was walking up to his bed, not over sorry to 
take his wife’s advice and defer further conversation with “poor Robert” 
until his next visit to the Court—until Gerald, at least, had returned to Eng- 
land, and had been allowed one more chance of vindicating himself. 

“ But tell Robert from me that I shall not forget our conversation, Jane.” 
The old man said this as his wife stood and dutifully looked after him from 
the drawing-room door. ‘“ And say that I hope to see him again before long 
—he may bring Conyers down with him if he can—and then we'll talk mat- 
ters over more seriously. And just tell him, too, I have never stayed up later 
than nine since my last attack. It looks unkind to the lad to go away with- 
out wishing him good-by.” 

All of which Lady Durant very readily promised to do, and did, only with 
a shade less of cordiality in her manner than Robert Dennison could have 
desired. 

Gain ascendancy over his uncle he might, of that he felt assured; over 
Lady Durant possibly, in time and with unflagging tact and perseverance ; 
over Lucia never. With her hand resting on his arm, the moonlight shining 
on her face through the dark cloister of the overshadowing trees, here, in the 
old garden, where he had played with her any time ever since she could walk 
alone, Robert Dennison felt more embarrassed by this simple girl than he had 
ever felt by browbeating judge or bullying brother barrister in his life. 

“ You—you don’t inquire after Gerald,” he remarked, when they had 
walked to the farthest terrace of the garden—Lucia’s terrace, as it was called 
—and when several common-place remarks had met with nothing but the 
girl’s accustomed quiet “yes” or “no.” “ But perhaps you don’t know that 
I have seen him?”—pressing the hand, ever so gently and compassionately, 
that rested on his arm. 

“Yes, I knowit. I heard from Gerald this morning.” 

“Oh! I did not know. Lucia, dear child, I must be candid, I did not know 
that you and Gerald still kept up any correspondence.” 

Lucia was silent. 

“In the present state of things between Sir John and Gerald, I must say, 
Lucia, that this surprises me.” 

“Did papa tell you to say this, Robert? Don’t say it, please, unless he 
did.” She dropped her hold of his arm, and looked up full at him as he spoke. 

“ Your father did not tell me to speak to you, Lucia. It is my own inter- 
est in you and in Gerald that makes me do so; however, I will say nothing 
unless you wish to hear it.” 

“ I don’t wish to hear anything against Gerald, Robert ; that’s all. I don’t 
like you to tell tales of him now, any more than I used, years ago, when you 
were boys.” 

“ And when you were—what, Lucia ?—a wise little old lady of ten or eleven, 
but just the same, as Gerald says, just the same dear little model of good sense 
and propriety that you are now at twenty-one.” 

If he thought to pique her into anger, he was wholly unsuccessful. Gerald’s 
opinion of her seemed to Lady Durant’s daughter rather a compliment than 
otherwise. 

“ But I shail not be twenty-one till December the 16th. Gerald’s birthday 
is in the same month, you know, ten days later.” 

“ Ah, yes, and he will be twenty-six. That is the time at which the mar- 
riage was to have taken place, if it had taken place at all, was it not?” 
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“Of course, Robert. Why do you ask?” 

“TI wanted to see if one of you, at least, bore any remembrance of the old 
engagement in mind.” 

“ Do you mean to tell me that Gerald does not?” 

Dennison was silent. 

“ Do you mean to say that Gerald pretends to forget the old engagement, 
as you call it?” 

But now Miss Durant’s voice did tremble a little. Pride was the strongest 
feeling by far that she possessed ; and Robert Dennison had at last succeeded 
in awakening it. 

“TI mean this, Lucia,” he answered in a soothing voice, “that Gerald’s 
whole way of living shows him not to be a marrying man. Would any one, 
any man of common sense, who intended to be married in six months’ time, 
rest quietly under such an imputation as lies on poor Gerald now?” 

“T don’t believe the imputation. I don’t believe a word about Gerald and 
Maggie Hall.” 

“ And your trust in him does you honor, Lucia, infinite honor! I did not 
question your good faith, remember, for a moment” (the girl’s hand returned 
to his arm again), “but his. Has Gerald ever come forward and honestly 
sought to establish his innocence to your father and to you? If he has not, I 
repeat that he has not acted as any man with speedy intention of marriage in 
his heart must act.” 

In the morning Robert Dennison had first formed the idea of some day 
utilizing Gerald Durant’s generosity to himself; had formed it; then put it 
away from his mind with a feeling of self-abasement at having thought so vile 
a thing. And now, seven or eight hours later—so quickly do a man’s steps 
acquire impetus upon the downward road, he was putting it into practice 
with scarce a qualm. Miss Durant’s heart swelled bitterly as she listened to 
him. She knew, only too well, that Gerald had not openly come forward as 
he might have done; that there had been evident evasions on his part when- 
ever Lady Durant had pressed him for proofs of his innocence; that he had 
acted, in short, not as a man would act in a case upon which the vital happi- 
ness of his life was at stake. 

“T don’t suppose Gerald is what is called in love with me, Robert,” and 
she turned her pale face far away in the moonlight ; “not in love as people 
are in novels and poetry, and all that. He knows we are to be married, and 
that every one looks upon it as settled, and so he just hasn’t taken any trou- 
ble, I suppose, to set himself formally right with papa. I don’t like it, mind,” 
she added, “ and I don’t think Gerald has acted quite as he ought to have done, 
for my sake, but that’s all the anger, all the malice, I shall ever feel against 
him. I know Gerald has had no part at all in the disappearance of Maggie 
Hall.” 

“Ah! If I ever have a wife, Lucia, may she be possessed of a heart and 
of a faith like yours. Gerald’s tardiness in asserting his innocence is, you 
think, no presumptive proof even of his guilt.” 

“Please don’t argue with me, Robert, or say anything legal. I know 
Gerald has had nothing to do with Maggie Hall’s disappearance.” 

“ May I ask why?” 

“ Because—Robert, I don’t know that mamma would like me to talk about 
this to you.” 

“T am very sure she would, Lucia. Iam very sure Lady Durant would 
judge my motives aright in having brought this subject forward.” 
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“Very well, then, if you make me speak, I must. Gerald never once 
thought of Maggie in the way of admiration, because you—yes, you, Robert 
—were so in love with her yourself.” 

The unexpectedness of the blow made Robert Dennison literally stagger. 
Was it possible—this was his first thought—that Geraid or that Maggie had 
betrayed him after all ? 

“Tt is not a very flattering reason as far as 1 am concerned,” went on Lucia, 
in her childish way; “ but then Gerald never has pretended ever not to flirt 
because he was engaged, and if that had been all I might have believed this 
story as other people have done. But Gerald wouid never have tried to rival 
you, never! I don’t know why, but I feel it’s a thing he would not have 
done.” 

‘And may I ask if Lady Durant shares this idea of yours, my little wise 
Lucia?” asked Dennison, with a very sorry attempt at a laugh, as he spoke. 

“Mamma? Oh, no! At least, I should think not. But then mamma 
never speaks of anything of the kind. The wise idea is mine, and mine alone, 
Robert; but I am not a bit less sure that I am right for all that.” 

Dennison breathed freer again. The speech, after all, had been only one of 
those terrible guesses at truth which Lucia’s stupid, unimaginative mind 
seemed to have the mysterious knack of making; a guess unfounded upon 
reason, and which the next idea that gained ingress into her small brain would 
dispossess 

“TI wish it were as you think, my dear little cousin; but, glad as I should 
be to clear Gerald, I really must disclaim the honor you assign to me. I 
never even admired this Susan—no, Mary—Maggie Hall.” 

“ Susan—Mary—Maggie! Why, Robert, you lived down at Heathcotes ! 
You were always running after Maggie at one time. You had not a word to 
say but about Maggie’s figure and Maggie’s eyes ; and now you pretend you 
don’t even remember her name !” 

The dark blood rose up on Dennison’s face. 

“T did not know you listened to this sort of scandal, Lucia. I should have 
thought you, of all girls, were beyond the village on dits and the gossip of the 
servants’ hall,” he exclaimed angrily. 

“T never heard anything from the servants, or in the village either. All 
that I heard was from you, and from poor Maggie herself.” 

Now Robert Dennison knew well that Lucia, as a little girl, had been famil- 
iar with Maggie Hall—Lady Durant, who would let her associate with none 
of the children of their rich manufacturing neighbors, having encouraged the 
child to be friendly, in a certain aristocratic, affable little way, with all the 
tenants’ children on her father’s land. As Miss Durant, of Durant, grew to 
be a woman, her intimacy with the pretty dairy-maid had of course gradually 
subsided into a few kind words on one side, a humble curtsy and deferential 
answer on the other, when they chanced to meet. Still, much of the old feel- 
ing of companionship had doubtless survived the days of outward familiarity ; 
and Dennison trembled to think what confidence respecting himself might 
not, in some moment of unwonted condescension on Lucia’s part, have been 
exchanged. 

“ Maggie was a vain, foolish girl,” he remarked, coldly. ‘“ Women of that 
class are always thinking every man above them in rank must be in love with 
them.” 


“ Maggie did not,” answered Lucia. “ And as to vanity, I wonder she was 
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so little vain, considering how you all admired her. Why, I remember—let 
me see, it must be about a year ago—a few weeks before she went away, there 
were you and Mr. Luttrell and Sir George Chester all wild about Magygie’s 
good looks at once! It’s absurd for you to deny it, Robert, or to say that 
you were not for ever running down on some excuse or other to Heathcotes 
—all of you.” 

“All of us; yes, Lucia. All of us—Luttrell, Chester, Gerald and myself— 
but chiefly Gerald!” 

“No, Robert; no, no, no,” said Lucia, more firmly than he had ever known 
her to say anything in her life. “Gerald least of all. Gerald, in the way of 
attention or admiration, never.” 

“T can only repeat, Lucia, that, when I marry, I] hope my wife will be pos- 
sessed of a simple, trusting heart like yours. The subject is not one I can 
discuss more freely with you,” added Robert Dennison, loftily, “and so we ‘ 
will leave it where it is.’ He most heartily wished at that moment that he 
had never gone near it at all. “I spoke to you in entire good faith, and with 
no thought but of your happiness, Lucia,” he added reproachfully, “and you 
certainly have turned the tables upon me in a way I had no right to expect.” 

“T have said what I think true, Robert, and I shall keep to it. Maggie 
Hall never thought of Gerald, never cared for him, except as she might have 
cared for papa or for any of us, and she did care for you. Why, I used to 
watch her face as she sat in the gallery at church, and, when you pnly walked 
up the aisle, she would turn white and red by turns; and once when I met 
her in the park, not a week before she left, and I happened to mention you, 
she looked as if she could have fallen to the ground with confusion. Nothing 
on earth will change me; Gerald knows no more about Maggie Hall’s disap- 
pearance than I do.” 

Just at this moment, Lady Durant’s tall figure appeared in the moonlight a 
few paces from where they stood; and, in another minute, much to her 
cousin’s relief, Lucia was reminded of the falling dew and of her delicate 
throat, and sent off, like a little girl of six, to the house. Robert Dennison 
was in no mood to recommence the Maggie Hall controversy with another 
member of the family; but, on their way back to the house, he did vaguely 
attempt to sound Lady Durant on electioneering matters, and on Sir John’s 
intentions respecting the candidate he meant to support in the coming 
struggle. 

“T know no more about it all than you do, dear Robert,” was Lady Du- 
rant’s answer. “ Your uncle is far, very far, from strong at present, and it 
would not surprise me if, after all, he should take no part whatever in the 
election. Politics have never been his vocation, as you know; and, in spite 
of all the talk there has been about making Gerald stand, I have very much 
doubt, when it comes to the point, if your uncle or Gerald either will muster 
courage enough to go through the trouble of canvassing.” 

“Trouble!” repeated Dennison, bitterly. “ Imagine any man thinking of 
trouble when the interests of all his future life are at stake. Indifferent as 
Gerald is, you surely do not hold so low an estimate of him as that.” 

“Well,” answered Lady Durant, evasively ; “my own opinion is that Gerald 
is a great deal too young, a great deal too unsettled in his beliefs, to think of 
public life at present. In another five years, when he has come to your age, 
and I hope to your steadiness, Robert, there may be some reason in talking 
of all this; but I really don’t see how a boy who cannot yet legisiate for him- 
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self, is to do any good to his country by attempting to legislate for others. 
Come in, Robert®”’ (they had reached the drawing-room window now), “unless 
you wish to smoke your cigar, and hear Lucia sing. I want you to tell me 
what you think of her voice, and what songs there are in this new opera you 
spoke of at dinner that would be likely to suit her.” 

Robert Dennison spent another hour in friendly chat with Lady Durant ; 
listened patiently to Lucia’s songs; gave grave opinians as to the disorders 
of Sesame, the parrot; drew a pretty little design for a new Sunday School 
out of his own head; and wrote down with infinite attention the different 
commissions in china and wool-work that he was to execute for his dear aunt 
before his next visit to the Court. 

And still, in spite of all these amenities, and even of Lady Durant—a very 
rare event—tendering a cold cheek for him to kiss at parting, when Mr. Den- 
nison was on his road back to London next morning, it did not seem to him 
as though his journey into Staffordshire had been a thoroughly successful one. 
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\ ATCH her kindly, stars : 
From the sweet protecting skies 
Follow her with tender eyes, 
Look so lovingly that she 
Cannot choose but think of me: 
Watch her kindly, stars! 


Soothe her sweetly, night: 
On her eyes, o’erwearied, press 
The tired lids with light caress ; 
Let that shadowy hand of thine 
Ever in her dreams seem mine: 

Soothe her sweetly, night! 


Wake her gently, morn: 
Let the notes of early birds 
Seem like love’s melodious words; 
Every pleasant sound, my dear, 
When she stirs from sleep should hear, 
Wake her gently, morn ! 


Kiss her softly, winds: 
Softly, that she may not miss 
Any sweet, accustomed bliss ; 
On her lips, her eyes, her face, 
Till I come to take your place, 

Kiss and kiss her, winds | 


Pepe Caky. 



















































THE DISAPPOINTED SISTER. 


HE last veto of the President, while it has disappointed the hopes of 
some aspiring politicians, has made the name of Colorado familiar to 
many who are unacquainted with the position and character of that distant 
Territory, and who can, at best, only place it in that vague and ever-receding 
region known as the “Far West.” History finds few recordersin a country 
where all are seeking with absorbing interest for sudden fortunes such az have 
fallen to the lot of some, and the chronicles we have undertaken to examine 
are full of contradictions; but the facts here gathered are, in the main, correct, 
if not closely accurate. 

Colorado occupies almost the exact centre of the Territory that lies west of 
the Mississippi River. It covers the mountains which, in the maps of fifteen 
years a, >, divided Utah from Indian Territory. Astronomically, it lies 
between latitudes 37° and 41° north, and longitudes 102° and 109° west from 
Greenwich. North of it is the new Territory of Wyoming, which, in former 
times, was the southeast corner of Oregon, but that first of Territories has 
now shrunk to much smaller limits. Montana, which lies north of Wyoming, 
is, and has been from time immemorial, the home and hunting grounds of the 
Blackfeet Indians; Wyoming of the Crows; {daho of the Snakes ; and Washing- 
ton of the Flathead tribe. The most interesting account of these aborigines 
with which we are acquainted is in Washington Irving’s “ Astoria.” The 
character of the Indians as there described is no longer to be found: for a half 
century has sufficed to strip them of the virtues belonging to a purely savage 
state, and the adventurer into their country now finds their natural ferocity 
supplemented by the brutality of the worst classes of white men. Civilization 
they have never learned, but whatever of barbarism has been transmitted by 
the white races, during centuries of intercourse, they have readily assimilated. 
Whatever the geographers could call by no other name, was, in the old maps, 
called “ Indian Territory,” and we all remember the immense patch of green, 
blue, red, or yellow, that was dignified by this title. The Indian Territory of 
the present day lies just north of Texas, and reaches a little beyond the 
northern border of Arkansas. This is the country of the Cherokees, as Kansas 
is of the Osages, and Nebraska of the once fierce Pawnee Indians. Texas, 
which is now by far the most extensive of the sisterhood of States, was, and 
is the home of the Comanches. All these are told of, and many of their 
traditions, habits and traits graphically described in that best told of all hunt- 
ing tales, Irving’s “ Tour on the Prairies.” 

The settled part of Colorado is six hundred and fifty miles from the western 
border of Missouri. Three hundred and sixty miles beyond is Great Salt 
Lake, and the city named from it, founded by the Mormons. It was in this 
immense distance that their leaders placed their chief security. Gold dis- 
coveries were unknown then, and population was creeping west from New 
York, Pennsylvania and Virginia, into Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee. They 
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calculated that if any success at all attended their “ mission,” they would 
have firm standing ground long before lazy civilization could cover the im- 
mense Territories that then lay between the Mississippi and the Atlantic States. 
A century or two would very likely elapse during which they would lay the 
foundations broad and firm for a new Empire which should divide the Conti- 
nent with the Union. Then the chances of war would be all in favor of 
their enterprise, for a thousand miles of supposed desert and a range of snow- 
capped mountains were between them and their enemy. That such calcula- 
tions were not unfounded is proved by the fate of our troops in the late Utah 
war. The difficulties of carrying on operations at the distance of a thousand 
miles from the verge of settlements were immense. All this is changed now. 
Utah is surrounded by a cordon of settlements, connected by stage roads run- 
ning through well-known country. These are within striking distance of 
Utah, and afford means for advance and retreat, and all the necessities of 
warfare. Nevada on one side and Colorado on the other, stand surety for the 
fate of Mormonism. There is no need of a war. We are accustomed to 
“ pressures” in this country; pressures on the President, on Congress, and 
on every kind of human action. When the neighboring Territories shall be 
better settled, and the shoulder of society be advanced to Utah, polygamy will 
not be able to stand against the pressure. Not the law, but the people have 
put down free lovers and their doctrines, and the people will demolish the 
structure of Joseph Smith and Brigham Young in spite of all the pains they 
have expended on it. 

There are two origins assigned to the name of Colorado. One of these 
appropriately derives the title from the mines. In South America, the ores 
which are found below the influence of drainage, are known as “ nigras,” 
while those which lie above are “colorados.” The nigras are compounds 
of sulphur and some metal, usually iron, copper or lead, or all together. The 
color is dull and like brass or bronze. These ores usually lie in quartz, and 
during the centuries that have passed since the deposits were formed, the 
atmospheric influences have gradually penetrated the vein, changing the char- 
acter of the ore. Thesulphur is burned out, and chlorine, bromine and iodine 
take its place, forming those beautiful minerals which make the cabinet of 
every collector brilliant as the plumes of a Bird of Paradise. In New Mexico, 
the name “colorados” is given to the out-crop of the vein, which is always 
reddish from the iron present, and there the “ gambusinos,” or prospectors, 
keep a keen watch for these indications of wealth. Thus the term which in 
Chili is applied to a variety of ore, in New Mexico becomes the appellation 
of surface markings, and still further north swells to the name of a State, 
which has already now an important position, and is destined to be very much 
in the thoughts of Americans. According to another account, the Territory 
was named after the Colorado River, which flows through a part of the Terri- 
tory, this river being called “ Colorado,” or “ muddy,” from its color. 

The route to the gold fields of the West, after crossing the Mississippi, leads 
through Kansas or Nebraska, both famous for their “ border-ruffian” suffer- 
ings. Omaha, Nebraska, is the point on the Missouri River from which the 
Central Pacific Railroad is pushing its way as fast asa thousand men can 
advance it. This follows the South Fork of the River Platte. At present 
there is astage road along this line running through to San Francisco. South 
of fhis another stream, the Smoky Hill River, points the way and affords the 
means for making a more direct communication. Topeka, Kansas, is the 
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starting point of this route, which is so much shorter than the other that it 
is proposed to change the course of the Central Pacific line to this place. 
There is already railroad communication to Topeka, and for several! miles 
beyond Omaha. After leaving the rails, the traveller can embark on one of 
Mr. Holladay’s daily stages and have the privilege of riding the next six 
hundred and fifty miles, night and day for six days, or, if he has companions, 
can purchase a “team” and wagon and pursue his way at a slower pace, 
twenty-five or thirty miles a day. This is a pleasant way of making the 
journey. The country is perfectly level, or “rolling” as it is called in the 
significant Western dialect, and of scenery he will find little. But sighés will 
be in plenty, and quite wonderful in their first experience. On the Smoky 
Hill route, innumerable herds of buffalo will be met. This road has been 
opened only a short time, and the travel has not had time to frighten away 
the bison. Other scenes, too, are new and strange. The wants of the distant 
settlers of Colorado are supplied by means of long trains of freighting wagons, 
each with its white cap of canvas and straggling team of oxen. The wagons 
are filled up to the very sheeting with merchandise, and hold two or three tons. 
The “team” is composed of from five to eight or even twelve yoke of cattle. 
These trains are the exact counterpart of those caravans of the Oriental 
desert, which have been historical since Joseph was sold by his jealous 
brethren. 

These sights, with others on the road, make a journey over the plains in 
a private wagon or on horseback a pleasant undertaking. To these is added 
the consciousness that the traveller has his distinctive appellation, and fills 
his place in the great panorama. All who travel in this way are called 
“pilgrims,” while the travellers by stage are ‘‘nothing but” passengers. 
Nevertheless, the stage is most used. Six days now usually suffice to set down 
the shaken and worn passenger in Denver, while the pilgrim is three weeks, 
and may be a month, in gaining the same haven. The freight trains make 
but ten or twelve miles a day, and each night the animals are corralled. A 
corral is made by arranging the wagons in the form of an ellipse, making a 
close enclosure with only one small exit. In this ready cover the cattle are 
safe from Indians and wild beasts, both enemies of all who have anything that 
can be taken in plunder. The life of the teamster is that mixture of half mili- 
tary, half savage experience known as “ frontier” life. He is compelled to be 
constantly on the watch, and may have to fight his way, a contingency he is 
always prepared for. for the settlement of differences of opinion with 
his fellow teamster, he has the natural defences known to every schoolboy. 
Against the Indian, he wields with equal skill the more deadly rifle, and 
expresses his perfect willingness to allow any Indian to “ take his hair”— 
that can get it. 

The plains over which the pilgrim journeys are laid down on all the older 
maps as the “ Great American Desert.” They are in truth the continuation 
of those great prairies whose fertility has built up Chicago and all those other 
Western cities whose rapidity of growth has been a new world-wonder. The 
prairies have the advantage, over the plains, of receiving a much greater share 
of the moistare which is borne on Atlantic winds. This moisture is so 
rgreedily absorbed by the prairies that their brothers, the plains, have to go dry 
an consequence. The qualities of soil are alike in both. It is remarkable for 
‘being in a finely disintegrated condition, singularly free from stones. Under- 
meath are soft rocks, covered with angular broken fragments, and over this a 
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clayey or sandy loam; above all is the surface mould, very fertile on the 
prairies, less so on the plains. But these are not, by any means, a desert. 
A rich grass covers them, so sweet that buffalo as numerous “as the sands 
of the sea” found ample sustenance upon them before white men came with the 
rifle to waste away the finest hunting the world affords. Trees there are none 
—a peculiarity also of the prairies—which is attributed to the finely pulveru- 
lent condition of the soil. It has been proposed for some years to attempt to 
cover these great areas with trees; but what Nature cannot accomplish, man 
will find difficult todo. Even in heavily wooded regions of the West, the 
small prairies that lie between the hills are unwooded, and this fact is 
enough to throw doubt upon our ability to cover the millions of square miles 
of the plains with trees. It is worth noting that the rocks below the sur- 
face—the book in which is written the history of the world for more ages 
before the appearance of man than he has seen since his birth—yield no fossil 
trunks nor marks to show the existence of tree-growth in that region in any 
former time. 

The plains, so-called, begin in British America, and end at the Gulf of 
Mexico. They form a belt of land six hundred miles broad, on which rain 
rarely falls. A gentle inclination just suffices to give a current to the rivers, 
nearly all of which are of immense length. They begin in the mountains, 
from the melting of the snows; flow through the level country, receiving 
shorter tributaries; and finally add their volume to the Mississippi. For 
farming, artificial irrigation has to be resorted to; but stock raising promises 
to become the chief business, for the herds feed themselves on the sweet 
grass. But, though thus a barren to the farmer, the prospector and miner 
find the plains ready fashioned in almost the exact shape they would wish 
them. The land is so level that made roads are unnecessary, and a wagoner 
can strike across the country anywhere. The routes are determined entirely 
by the presence of water, and always follow the streams. This levelness is a 
great help to the builders of the Pacific Railroad or roads. They find their 
“bed” already levelled for them, and road-making is progressing with extreme 
rapidity. The great want, as may be imagined from the absence of trees, is 
fuel. The trains use buffalo “chips,” just as the Eastern caravans use the 
similar product of the camel. But this will not do for locomotives, and a 
careful search by scientific men is now making for coal and sites for artesian 
wells. 

Denver, the first town in Colorado, is not reached by the unhappy stage 
passenger until he is thoroughly battered. Six days and nights of continu- 
ous travelling, cooped up in a perhaps over-crowded stage, or perched on the 
swaying roof amid luggage of all kinds, is an experience that few look for- 
ward to with eagerness or back upon with satisfaction. And yet the first 
twenty-four hours are the most miserable of the journey. Once accustomed 
to the exercise, the traveller can endure it for almost any length of time, like 
the stiff old horse in Pickwick which was got into the thills with great labor, 
but once there and braced up “short,” was good fora longtime. Denver 
was settled in 1858, the site being picked out by a party of eight men, of 
whom it is reported that not one received the value of the land, later comers 
managing to get it from them. This is a common story in Colorado, where a 
large number of men employ themselves in taking advantage of other men’s 
honest shrewdness. 

Denver lies twelve miles from the foot of the mountains, and is the “ City 
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of the Plain” of Colorado. It is the farming and commercial town, while up 
on the mountains, five to ten thousand feet above it and forty miles away, are 
the mining towns. Central City is the chief of these, and Black Hawk, 
Golden City, Golden Gate, Eureka and Nevada are the names of some of the 
lesser places. Most of these lie so close about Central City that they might 
advantageously be united under one government. The word “city” is used 
in its Western signification, and means any collection of houses. A lode that 
is worked steadily gives rise at once to a city composed of the miners’ huts. 
But the term is not entirely absurd. These little settlements will before 
long, probably, be pecuniarily as productive and important as towns of far 
larger extent, but which have no fabulous wealth to build them up. 

The mines of Colorado are at once a great glory and a great bugbear. 
They were discovered in the year 1857 or 1858, but at first only the rich sands 
of a few “ gulches,” or river ravines, were worked. Afterward the lodes, or 
veins, were found and worked with such surprising results that the customary 
interest in mines, especially of gold, at once rose to wild excitement. Pros- 
pecting became extremely vigorous. Companies were formed, and very costly 
mills sent out. For a time the paying results were very good. But soon the 
character of the mines began to change. The miners had found the ore near 
the surface to be quite friable, easily worked, and yielding very well by the 
ordinary California processes. But as they went deeper a new ore came to 
view, containing a great deal of sulphur. This they did not know how to 
handle, and the yield of the mills decreased in just the proportion that this 
sulphur ore was passed through them. Yet the ores were just as rich as at 
the surface, and by assay would yield most tantalizing “ buttons” of gold and 
silver. But the miners did not know how to work their new ore, mills 
ceased to pa’, companies failed, and directors decided that Colorado was a 
failure. For years the hopes of mine-owners drooped, and are yet far from 
being as buoyant as at first. But gradually the story of the supposed failure 
drew the attention of educated men, and experiments began to be made which 
have already led to great improvements in the methods of working the ores. 
Meanwhile processes which were in use in Europe were introduced, and 
worked with varying success, but not with advantage enough to restore the 
reputation of the Territory. The experiments now in progress promise to 
add to these foreign methods improvements that will make them all that 
was hoped from them; but the question is still undecided, and Colorado 
stocks are “ cold” in the market. 

But the traveller in pursuit of health or pleasure is indifferent to mines ex- 
cept for their interest as places to visit. Not many pleasure-seekers endure 
the fatigues of travelling so many hundred miles by stage or wagon. But for 
freshness and novelty—the first requisites of sight-seeing—the trip to Colo- 
rado is all that can be desired. Scenery, too, is found there not to be seen in 
any other of our mountain chains. Some of the highest peaks of our conti- 
nent lie near the mines. Long Peak and Pike’s Peak are on either side of 
the way in entering the Territory, and are in sight for sixty miles. The latter 
gave name to the region at the time of the first gold discoveries, and the once 
famous “ Pike’s Peak” is now the Colorado which we are discussing. The 
mountains are snow-capped ; the very valleys are five thousand feet above 
the sea—nearly the height of Mount Washington, in New Hampshire. From 
the tops of the higher peaks magnificent views can be had. A hill six or 
seven hundred feet high at Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania, gives a view that 
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has made the place famous. But prospecting parties in Colorado constantly 
ascena peaks from which the “hills upon hills” of fifty or a hundred miles 
around can be seen. These mountains are of a different structure from 
those we are familiar with in the East. They show signs of igneous origin. 
Trap-dikes occur and veins of enduring quartz, which, with basaltic bluffs, 
such as Fingal’s Cave lies in, give a boldness and sharpness of outline to 
which Eastern mountain-climbers are unaccustomed. Bierstadt’s last picture, 
“ A Storm in the Rocky Mountains,” is taken from one of Nature’s pictures 
about sixty miles from Denver. 

The climate of Colorado is far from severe. The thermometer falls very 
low, but its fall no longer carries with it the long-continued storms that make 
Mount Washington so inhospitable in Winter. Colorado is so dry that the 
changes of temperature are little felt. From the extreme quietude of the air, 
a day may be even balmy while the thermometer marks fifty degrees below 
zero. Storms are sudden when they come, and among the mountain passes 
hurricanes are not infrequent in Winter. Yet the climate is remarkably agree- 
able to persons troubled with lung complaints. Minnesota, the present Mecca 
of pilgrims of this kind. bids fair to be only a half-way-house to the more 
beneficent mountains of Colorado. 

The Territory is an inviting field to the mineralogist and geologist. It isa 
peculiarity of the ores and minerals that crystalline forms are wonderfully 
numerous and perfect. Volcanic and igneous minerals are found there 
which our collectors now obtain from Europe. Minerals once rare in cabinets 
are found in profusion. One mine has received the name “ Opal,” from the 
numerous specimens of that gem found in it. The botany of Colorado is 
simply that of all high mountain chains, and in this fact lies the great hin- 
drance to the development of the mines. Scrub pines and hemlocks in scanty 
numbers do not afford the fuel necessary to keep great mills in active contin- 
uous operation. Wood is so rare that the heavy and expensive kinds, such 
as mahogany, sell for ten or fifteen cents a pound. The traveller must rest 
contented if a seat made out of an old barrel is tendered him as the utmost 
that hospitality can offer. But though trees are few, flowers make the plains 
beautiful, and the rare pleasure of gathering snow with one hand while the 
other plucks a brilliant flower, may be enjoyed in Colorado 

Perhaps the best way to see the country is to form a prospecting party, and 
make an expedition into some of the many mountain regions for the discovery 
of gold and silver lodes. Experienced prospectors can be engaged at six to 
ten dollars a day. They guide the party, instruct the ambitious explorer in 
the mysteries of their craft, and for this, beside their pay, receive their share 
of all lodes or veins found. The expenses of such a trip are divided among 
the party, the prospector bearing his part with the rest. The novice must 
not be too sanguine of making his fortune at one stroke, for that is rare even 
among a community of fifty thousand persons whose chief occupation is this 
very pursuit. The lode when found may be almost inaccessible, or far from 
wood or water, and even if these conditions are favorable and a good lode is 
“struck,” it still remains a question whether there is any process that will 
make the ore yield its wealth. But for the health or pleasure seeker, for the 
artist, mineralogist or inveterate roamer, no more novel, instructive and 
pleasurable excitement can be found than prospecting among the mountains 
of Colorado. 

Joun A. CHURCH. 
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R. HERBERT MOORE, a gentleman of some note in the scientific world, 
and a childless widower, finding himself at last unable to reconcile his 
sedentary habits with the management of a household, had invited his only 
sister to come and superintend his domestic affairs. Miss Adela Moore had 
assented the more willingly to his proposal, as by her mother’s death she had 
recently been left without a formal protector. She was twenty-five years of 
age, and was a very active member of what she and her friends called society. 
She was almost equally at home in the very best company of three great 
cities, and she had encountered most of the adventures which await a young 
girl on the threshold of life. She had become rather hastily and imprudently 
engaged, but she had eventually succeeded in disengaging herself. She had 
spent a Summer in Europe, and she had made a voyage to Cuba with a dear 
friend in the last stage of consumption, who had died at the hotel in Havana. 
Although by no means beautiful in person she was yet thoroughly pleasing, 
rejoicing in what young ladies are fond of calling an air. That is, she was 
tall and slender, with a long neck, a low forehead and a handsome nose. Even 
after six years of “society,” too, she still had excellent manners. She was, more- 
over, mistress of a very pretty little fortune, and was accounted clever without 
detriment to her amiability, and amiable without detriment to her wit. These 
facts, as the reader will allow, might have ensured her the very best prospects ; 
but he has seen that she had found herself willing to forfeit her prospects and 
bury herself in the country. It seemed to her that she had seen enough of 
the world and of human nature, and that a couple of years of seclusion might 
not be unprofitable. She had begun to suspect that for a girl of her age she 
was unduly old and wise—and, what is more, to suspect that others suspected 
as much. A great observer of life and manners, so far as her opportunities 
went, she conceived that it behooved her to organize the results of her obser- 
vation into principles of conduct and of belief. She was becoming—so she 
argued—too impersonal, too critical, too intelligent, too contemplative, too 
just. A woman had no business to be so just. The society of nature, of the 
great expansive skies and the primeval woods, would prove severely unpropi- 
tious to her excessive intellectual growth. She would spend her time in the 
fields and live in her feelings, her simple sense, and the perusal of profitable 
books from Herbert’s library. 

She found her brother very prettily housed at about a mile’s distance from 
the nearest town, and at about six miles’ distance from another town, the seat 
of a small college, before which he delivered a weekly lecture. She had seen 
so little of him of late years that his acquaintance was almost to make; but 
it was very soon made. Herbert Moore was one of the simplest and least 
aggressive of men, and one of the most patient and delicate of students. He 
had a vague notion that Adela was a young woman of extravagant pleasures, 
and that, somehow, on her arrival, his house would be overrun with the train 
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of her attendant revellers. It was not until after they had been six months 
together that he discovered that his sister was a model of diligence and tem- 
perance. By the time six months more had passed, Adela had bought back a 
delightful sense of youth and naiveté. She learned, under her brother’s tuition, 
to walk—nay, to climb, for there were great hills in the neighborhood—to ride 
and to botanize. At the end of a year, in the month of August, she received 
a visit from an old friend, a girl of her own age, who had been spending July 
at a watering-place, and who was about to be married. Adela had begun to 
fear that she had lapsed into an almost irreclaimable rusticity, and had suf- 
fered a permanent diminution of the social facility for which she had formerly 
been distinguished ; but a week spent in e-d-téte with her friend convinced 
her not only that she hae not forgotten much that she had feared, but also 
that she had not forgotten much that she had hoped. For this, and other 
reasons, her friend’s departure left her slightly depressed. She felt lonely and 
even a little elderly. She had lost another illusion. Laura B., for whom a 
year ago she had entertained a serious regard, now impressed her as a very 
flimsy little person, who talked about her lover with almost indecent flippancy. 

Meanwhile, September was slowly running its course. One morning Mr. 
Moore took a hasty breakfast and started to catch the train for 8., whither a 
scientific conference called him, which might, he said, release him that after- 
noon in time for dinner at home, and might-on the other hand detain him 
until the evening. It was almost the first time during Adela’s rustication 
that she had been left alone for several hours. Her brother’s quiet presence 
was inappreciable enough; yet now that he was at a distance she nevertheless 
felt a singular sense of freedom ; a sort of return of those days of early child- 
hood, when, through some domestic catastrophe, she had for an infinite morn- 
ing been left to her own devices. What should she do? she asked herself, 
half laughing. It was a fair day for work: but it was a still better one for 
play. Should she drive into town and pay a long-standing debt of morning 
calis? Should she go into the kitchen and try her hand at a pudding for din- 
ner? She felt a delicious longing to do something illicit, to play with fire, to 
discover some Bluebeard’s closet. But poor Herbert was no Bluebeard. If 
she were to burn down his house he would exact no amends. Adela went out 
to the veranda, and, sitting down on the steps, gazed across the country. It 
was apparently the last day of Summer. The sky was faintly blue; the 
woody hills were putting on the morbid colors of Autumn; the great pine 
grove behind the house seemed to have caught and imprisoned the protesting 
breezes. Looking down the road toward the village, it occurred to Adela that 
she might have a visit, and so kindly was her mood that she felt herself com- 
petent to a chat with one of her rustic neighbors. As the sun rose higher, 
she went in and established herself with a piece of embroidery in a deep, bow 
window in the second story, which, betwixt its muslin curtains and its exter- 
nal frame-work of vines, commanded most insidiously the principal approach 
to the house. While she drew her threads, she surveyed the road with a deep- 
ening conviction that she was destined to have acaller. The air was warm, 
yet not hot; the dust had been laid during the night by a gentle rain. It had 
been from the first a source of complaint among Adela’s new friends that her 
courtesies were so thoroughly indiscriminating. Not only had she lent herself 
to no friendships, but she had committed herself to no preferences. Never- 
theless, it was with a by no means impartial fancy that she sat thus expectant 
at her casement. She had very soon made up her mind that, to answer the 
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exactions of the hour, her visitor should perforce be of the other sex, and as, 
thanks to the somewhat uncompromising indifference which, during her resi- 
dence, she had exhibited to the jewnesse dorée of the county, her roll-call, in 
this her hour of need, was limited to a single name, so her thoughts were now 
centered upon the bearer of that name, Mr. Madison Perkins, the Unitarian 
minister. If, instead of being Miss Moore’s story, this were Mr. Perkins’s, it 
might easily be condensed into the one pregnant fact that he was very far 
gone in love for our heroine. Although of a different faith from his, she had 
been so well pleased with one of his sermons, to which she had allowed her- 
self to lend a tolerant ear, that, meeting him some time afterward, she had 
received him with what she considered a rather knotty doctrinal question ; 
whereupon, gracefully waiving the question, he had asked permission to call 
upon her and talk over her “ difficulties.” This short interview had enshrined 
her in the young minister’s heart; and the half-dozen occasions on which he 
had subsequently contrived to see her had each contributed an additional taper 
to her shrine. It is but fair to add, however, that, although a captive, Mr. 
Perkins was as yet no captor. He was simply an honorable young man, who 
happened at this moment to be the most sympathetic companion within reach. 
Adela, at twenty-five years of age, had both a past and a future. Mr. Per- 
kins reéchoed the one, and foreshadowed the other. 

So, at last, when, as the morning waned toward noon, Adela descried in the 
distance a man’s figure treading the grassy margin of the road, and swinging 
his stick as he came, she smiled to herself with some complacency. But even 
while she smiled she became conscious of a most foolish acceleration of the 
process of her heart. She rose, and resenting her gratuitous emotion, stood 
for a moment half resolved to have herself denied. As she did so, she glanced 
along the road again. Her friend had drawn nearer, and, as the distance les- 
sened, lo! it seemed to her that he was not her friend. Before many moments 
her doubts were removed. The gentleman was a stranger. In front of the 
house three roads diverged from a great spreading elm. The stranger came along 
the opposite side of the highway, and when he reached the elm stopped and 
looked about him as if to verify a direction. Then he deliberately crossed 
over. Adela had time to see, unseen, that he was a shapely young man, with 
a bearded chin and a straw hat. After the due interval, Becky, the maid, 
came up with a card somewhat rudely superscribed in pencil : 


Tuomas LupLow, 
New York. 


Turning it over in her fingers, Adela saw that the reverse of a card had 
been used, abstracted from the basket on her own drawing-room table. The 
printed name on the other side was dashed out ; it ran: Mr. Madison Perkins. 

“ He asked me to give you this, ma’am,” said Becky. “ He helped himself 
to it out of the tray.” 

“Did he ask for me by name?” 

“ No, ma’am, he asked for Mr. Moore. When I told him Mr. Moore was 
caway, he asked for some of the family. I told him you were all the family, 
ma’am.” 

“Very well,” said Adela, “I will go down.” But, begging her pardon, 
we will precede her by a few steps. 

Tom Ludlow, as his friends called him, was a young man of twenty-eight, 
concerning whom you might have heard the most various opinions ; for as far 
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as he was known (which, indeed, was not very far), he was at once one of the 
best liked and one of the best hated of men. Born in one of the lower strata 
of New York society, he was still slightly incrusted, if we may so express it, 
with his native soil. A certain crudity of manners and of aspect proved him 
to be one of the great majority of the ungloved. On this basis, however, he 
was a sufficiently good-looking fellow : a middle-sized, agile figure ; a head so 
well shaped as to be handsome ; a pair of inquisitive, responsive eyes, and a 
large, manly mouth, constituting his heritage of beauty. Turned upon the 
world at an early age, he had, in the pursuit of a subsistence, tried his head 
at everything in succession, and had generally found it to be quite as hard as 
the opposing substance ; and his figure may have been thought to reflect this 
sweet assurance in a look of somewhat aggressive satisfaction with things in 
general, himself included. He was a man of strong faculties and a strong 
will, but it is doubtful whether his feelings were stronger than he. He was 
liked for his directness, his good humor, his general soundness and serviceable- 
ness ; he was disliked for the same qualities under different names; that is, 
for his impudence, his offensive optimisms, and his inhuman avidity for facts. 
When his friends insisted upon his noble disinterestedness, his enemies were 
wont to reply it was all very well to ignore, to nullify oneself in the pursuit 
of science, but that to suppress the rest of mankind coincidentally betrayed 
an excess of zeal. Fortunately for Ludlow, on the whole, he was no great 
listener; and even if he had been, a certain plebeian thick-skinnedness would 
have been the guaranty of his equanimity; although it must be added that, 
if, like a genuine democrat, he was very insensitive, like a genuine democrat, 
too, he was amazingly proud. His tastes, which had always been for the 
natural sciences, had recently led him to paleontology, that branch of them 
cultivated by Herbert Moore ; and it was upon business connected with this 
pursuit that, after a short correspondence, he had now come to see him. 

As Adela went in to him, he came out with a bow from the window, whence 
he had been contemplating the lawn. She acknowledged his greeting. 

“ Miss Moore, I believe,” said Ludlow. 

“ Miss Moore,” said Adela. 

“1 beg your pardon for this intrusion, but as I had come from a distance 
to see Mr. Moore on business, i tought I might venture either to ask at 
headquarters how he may most easily be reached, or even to charge you with 
a message.” These words were accompanied with a smile before which it was 
Adela’s destiny to succumb—if this is not too forcible a term for the move- 
ment of feeling with which she answered them. 

“ Pray make no apologies,” she said. ‘“ We hardly recognize such a thing 
as intrusion in the country. Won’t you sit down? My brother went away 
only this morning, and I expect him back this afternoon.” 

“This afternoon? indeed. In that case I believe I'll wait. It was very 
stupid of me not to have dropped a word beforehand. But I have been in the 
city all Summer long, and I shall not be sorry to screw a little vacation out 
of this business. I’m prodigiously fond of the country, and I very seldom get 
a glimpse of it.” 

“It’s possible,” said Adela, “that my brother may not come home until 
the evening. He was uncertain. You might go to him at 8.” 

Ludlow reflected a moment, with his eyes on his hostess. “If he does re- 
turn in the afternoon, at what hour will he arrive?” 

“ At three.” 
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“ And my own train leaves at four. Allow him a quarter of an hour to come 
from town and myself a quarter of an hour to get there (if he would give me 
his vehicle, back), I should have half an hour to see him. We couldn’t do 
much talk, but I could ask him the essential questions. I wish chiefly to ask 
him for some letters. It seems a pity to take two superfluous—that is, possi- 
bly superfluous—railway journeys of an hour apiece, for I should probabiy 
come back with him. Don’t you think so?” he asked, very frankly. 

“ You know best,” said Adela. “I’m not particularly fond of thes journey 
to 8., even when it’s absolutely necessary.” 

“Yes; and then this is such a lovely day for a good long ramble in the 
fields. That’s a thing I haven’t done since I don’t know when. I'll stay.” 
And he placed his hat on the floor beside him. 

“T’m afraid, now that I think of it,” said Adela, “that there is no train until 
so late an hour that you would have very little time left on your arrival to 
talk with my brother before the hour at which he himself might have deter- 
mined to start for home. It’s true that you might induce him to remain till 
the evening.” 

“Dear me! I shouldn’t like todo that. It might be very inconvenient 
for him. Besides I shouldn’t have time. And then I always like to see a 
man in his own home—or in my own home; a man, that is, whom I have 
any regard for—and I have a very great regard for your brother, Miss Moore. 
When men meet at a half-way house, neither feels at his ease. And then 
this is such an uncommonly pretty place of yours,” pursued Ludlow, looking 
about him. 

“ Yes, it’s a very pretty place,” said Adela. 

Ludlow got up and walked to the window. “I want to look at your view,” 
said he. “A lovely view it is. You're a happy woman, Miss Moore, to live 
before such a prospect.’’ 

“ Yes, if pretty scenery can make one happy, I ought to be happy.” And 
Adela was glad to regain her feet and stand on the other side of the table, 
before the window. 

“ Don’t you think it can?” asked Ludlow, turning around. “I don’t know, 
though, perhaps it can’t. Ugly sights can’t make you unhappy, necessarily. 
I’ve been working for a year in one of the narrowest, darkest, dirtiest, and 
busiest streets in New York, with rusty bricks and muddy gutters for scenery. 
But I think I can hardly set up to be miserable. I wish I could. It might 
be a claim on your favor.” As he said these words, he stood leaning against 
the window-shutter, without the curtain, with folded arms. The morning 
light covered his face, and, mingled with that of his broad laugh, showed Adela 
that it was a very pleasant face. 

“Whatever else he may be,” she said to herself as she stood within the shade 
of the other curtain, playing with the paper-knife which she had plucked 
from the table. ‘I think he is honest. I am afraid he isn’t a gentleman— 
but he is not a simpleton.” She met his eye frankly fora moment. “ What 
do you want of my favor?” she asked, with an abruptness of which she was 
acutely conscious. ‘“ Does he wish to make friends,” she pursued, “ or does he 
merely wish to pay me a vulgar compliment? There is bad taste, perhaps, in 
either case, but especially in the latter.” Meanwhile her visitor had already 
answered her. 

“ What do I want of your favor? Why, I want to make the most of it.” 
And Ludlow blushed at his own audacity. 
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Adela, however, kept her color. “I’m afraid it will need all your pulling 
and stretching,” she said, with a little laugh. 

“ All right. I’m great at pulling and stretching,” said Ludlow, with a 
deepening of his great masculine blush, and a broad laugh to match it. 

Adela glanced toward the clock on the mantle. She was curious to measure 
the duration of her acquaintance with this breezy invader of her privacy, 
with whom she so suddenly found herself bandying florid personalities. She 
had known him some eight minutes. 

Ludlow observed her movement. “I’m interrupting you and detaining you 
from your own aflairs,” he said; and he moved toward his hat. “I suppose 
I must bid you good morning.” And he picked it up. 

Adela stood at the table and watched him cross the room. To express a 
very delicate feeling in terms comparatively broad, she was loth to have him 
go. She divined, too, that he was loth to go. The knowledge of this feeling 
on his part, however, affected her composure but slightly. The truth is—we 
say it with all respect—Adela was an old hand. She was modest, honest and 
wise ; but, as we have said, she had a past—a past of which importunate 
swains in the guise of morning-callers had been no inconsiderable part; and 
a great dexterity in what may be called outflanking these gentlemen, was one 
of her registered accomplishments. Her liveliest emotion at present, there- 
fore, was less one of annoyance at her companion than of surprise at her own 
gracious impulses, which were yet undeniable. “Am I dreaming?” she asked 
herself. She looked out of the window, and then back at Ludlow, who stood 
grasping his hat and stick, contemplating her face. Should she bid him 
remain? ‘“ He is honest,” she repeated; “why should not I be honest for 
once?” “I'm sorry you are in a hurry,” she said aloud. 

“T am in no hurry,” he answered. 

Adela turned her face to the window again, and toward the opposite hills. 
There was a moment’s pause. 

“T thought you were in a hurry,” said Ludlow. 

Adela gave him her eyes. “ My brother would be very glad to have you 
remain as long as you like. He would expect me to offer you what littie hos- 
pitality is in my power.” ‘ 

“ Pray, offer it then.” 

‘ That’s easily done. This is the parlor, and there, beyond the hall, is my 
brother's study. Perhaps you would like to look at his books and his col- 
lections. I know nothing about them, and I should be a very poor guide. 
But you are welcome to go in and use your discretion in examining what may 
interest you.” 

“ This, I take it, would be but another way of bidding you good-morning.” 

“ For the present, yes.” 

“ But I hesitate to take such liberties with your brother's treasures as you 
prescribe.” 

“ Prescribe, sir? I prescribe nothing.” 

“ But if I decline to penetrate into Mr. Moore’s sanctum, what alternative 
remains ?” 

“ Really—you must make your own alternative.” 

“ I think you mentioned the parlor. Suppose I choose that.” 

“Just as you please. Here are some books, and, if you like, I will bring 
you some magazines. Can I serve you in any other way? Are you tired by 
your walk? Would you like a glass of wine?” 
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“Tired by my walk ?—not exactly. You are very kind, but I feel no im- 
mediate desire fora glass of wine. I think you needn’t trouble yourself 
about the magazines, either. I am not exactly in the mood to read. And 
Ludlow pulled out his watch and compared it with the clock. “I’m afraid 
your clock is fast.” 

“Yes ;” said Adela, “ very likely.” 

“Some ten minutes. Well, I suppose I had better be walking ;” and, com- 
ing toward Adela, he extended his hand. 

She gave him hers. “ It’s a day of days for a long, slow ramble,” she said. 

Ludlow’s only rejoinder was his hand-shake. He moved slowly toward the 
door, half accompanied by Adela. “ Poor fellow!” she said to herself. The 
lattice summer-door admitted into the entry a cool, dusky light, in which 
Adela looked pale. Ludlow divided its wings with his stick, and disclosed a 
landscape, long, deep and bright, framed by the pillars of the veranda. He 
stopped on the threshold, swinging his stick. “I hope I shan’t lose my 
way,” he said. 

“T hope not. My brother will not forgive me if you do 

Ludlow’s brows were slightly contracted by a frown, but he contrived to 
smile with his lips. “ When shall I come back?” he asked abruptly. 

Adela found but a low tone—almost a whisper—at her command, to an- 
swer. ‘Whenever you please,” she said. 

The young man turned about, with his back to the bright doorway, and 
looked into Adela’s face, which was now covered with light. “ Miss Moore,” 
said he, “it’s very much against my will that I leave you at all.” 

Adela stood debating within herself. What if her companion should stay ? 
It would, under the circumstances, be an adventure; but was an adventure 
necessarily unadvisable? It lay wholly with herself to decide. She was her 
own mistress, and she had hitherto been a just mistress. Might she not for 
once be a generousone? The reader will observe in Adela’s meditation the re- 
currence of this saving clause “for once.” It rests upon the simple fact that 
she had begun the day in a romantic mood. She was prepared to be inter- 
ested; and now that an interesting phenomenon had presented itself, that it 
stood before her in vivid human—nay, manly—shape, instinct with reci- 
procity, was she to close her hand to the liberality of fate? To do so would 
be to court mischance; for it would involve, moreover, a petty insult to hu- 
man nature. Was not the man before her fairly redolent of honesty, and was 
that not enough? He was not what Adela had been used to call a gentle- 
man. To this conviction she had made a swallow’s flight; but from this 
assurance she would start. “I have seen” (she thus concluded) “all the gen- 
tlemen can show me; let us try something new.” 

“T see no reason why you should run away so fast, Mr. Ludlow,’ 
aloud. 

“T think,” cried Ludlow, “it would be the greatest piece of folly I ever 
committed.” 

“T think it would be a pity,” said Adela, with a smile. 

“ And you invite me into your parlor again? I come as your visitor, you 
know. I was your brother’s before. It’s a simple enough matter. We are 
old friends. We have a broad, common ground in your brother. Isn’t that 
about it?” 

“You may adopt whatever theory you please. To my mind, it is, indeed, 
@ very simple matter.” 


’ 


she said, 
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“Oh, but I wourdn’t have it too simple,” said Ludlow, with a mighty 


smile, 

“ Have it as you please.” 

Ludlow leaned back against the doorway. “ Your kindness is too much for 
me, Miss Moore,” said he. “Iam passive; I am in your hands; do with me 


what you please. I can’t help contrasting my fate with what it might have 
been but for you. A quarter of an hour ago I was ignorant of your exist- 
ence; you weren’t in my programme. I had no idea your brother had a 
sister. When your servant spoke of ‘Miss Moore,’ upon my word I expected 
something rather elderly—something venerable—some rigid old lady, who 
would say, ‘ exactly,’ and ‘ very well, sir,’ and leave me to spend the rest of 
the morning tilting back in a chair on the hotel piazza. It shows what fools 
we are to attempt to forecast the future. 


b “We must not let our imagination run away with us in any direction,” 
said Adela. 
“Tmagination? I don’t believe I have any. No, madam,” and Ludlow 


straightened himself up, “I live in the present. 1 write my programme from 
hour to hour—or, at any rate, I will in the future.” 

“IT think you are very wise,” said Adela. “Suppose you write a pro- 
gramme for the present hour. What shall we do? It seems to me a pity to 
spend so lovely a morning in-doors. I fancy this is the last day of Summer. 
We ought to celebrate it. How would you like a walk?” Adela had de- 
cided that, to reconcile her favors with the proper maintenance of her dignity, 
her only course was to play the perfect hostess. This decision made, very 
naturally and gracefully she played her part. It was the one possible part. 
And yet it did not preclude those delicate sensations with which her novel 
episode seemed charged: it simply legitimated them. A romantic adventure 
on so classical a basis would assuredly hurt no one. 

“T should like a walk very much,” said Ludlow; “a walk with a halt at 
the end of it.” 

“ Well, if you will consent to a short. halt at the beginning of it,” said Adela, 
“T will be with you in a very few minutes.” When she returned, in her 
little hat and shawl, she found her friend seated on the veranda steps. He 
arose and gave her a card 

“T have been requested, in your absence, to hand you this,” he said. 

Adela read with some compunction the name of Mr. Madison Perkins. 

“Has he been here?” she asked. “ Why didn’t he come in?” 

“T told him you were not at home. If it wasn’t true then, it was going 
to be true so soon that the interval was hardly worth taking account of. He 
addressed himself to me, as I seemed from my position to be quite at home 
here ; but I confess he looked at me as if he doubted my word. He hesitated 
as to whether he should confide his name to me, or whether he should confide 
it in that shape to the entry table. I think he wished to show me that he 
suspected my veracity, for he was making rather grimly for the table when I, 
fearing that once inside the house he might encounter the living truth, in- 
formed him in the most good-humored tone possible that I would take charge 
of his little tribute. 

“I think, Mr. Ludlow, that you are a strangely unscrupulous man. How 
did you know that Mr. Perkins’s business was not urgent?” 

“T didn’t know it. But I knew it could be no more urgent than mine 
Depend upon it, Miss Moore, you have no case against me. I only pretend 
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to be a man; to have admitted that charming young gentleman would have 
been heroic.” . 

Adela was familiar with a sequestered spot, in the very heart of the fields, as 
it seemed to her, to which she now proposed to conduct her friend. The point 
was to select a goal neither too distant nor too near, and to adopt a pace 
neither too rapid nor to slow. But, although Adela’s happy valley was a 
good two miles away, and they had measured the interval with the very mini- 
mum of speed, yet most sudden seemed their arrival at the stile over which 
Adela was used to strike into the meadows. Once on the road, she felt a pre- 
cipitate conviction that there could be no evil in an adventure so essentially 
wholesome as that to which she had lent herself, and that there could be no 
guile in a spirit so deeply sensitive to the sacred influences of Nature, and to 
the melancholy aspect of incipient Autumn as that of hercompanion. A man 
with an unaffected relish for small children is a man to inspire young women 
with a generous confidence ; and so, in a lesser degree, a man with a genuine 
feeling for the simple beauties of a common New England landscape may not 
unreasonably be accepted by the daughters of the scene as a person worthy 
of their esteem. Adela was a great observer of the clouds, the trees and the 
streams, the sounds and colors, the echoes and reflections native to her 
adopted home; and she experienced an honest joy at the sight of Ludlow’s 
keen uppreciation of these modest facts. His enjoyment of them, deep as it 
was, however, had to struggle against that sensuous depression natural! to a 
man who has spent the Summer in a close and fetid laboratory in the heart 
of a great city, and against a sensation of a less material order—the feeling 
that Adela was a delightful girl. Still, naturally a great talker, he celebrated 
his impressions in a generous flow of good-humored eloquence. Adela re- 
solved within herself that he was decidedly a companion for the open air. 
He was a man to make use, even to abuse, of the wide horizon and the high 
ceiling of Nature. The freedom of his gestures, the sonority of his voice, the 
keenness of his vision, the general vivacity of his manners, seemed to neces- 
sitate and to justify a universal absence of barriers. They crossed the stile, 
and waded through the long grass of several successive meadows, until the 
ground began to rise, and stony surfaces to crop through the turf, when, after 
a short ascent, they reached a broad plateau, covered with boulders and 
shrubs, which lost itself on one side in a short, steep cliff, whence fields and 
marshes stretched down to the opposite river; and on the other, in scattered 
clumps of pine and maple, which gradually thickened and multiplied, until 
the horizon in that quarter was blue with a long line of woods. Here was 
both sun and shade—the unobstructed sky, or the whispering dome of a circle 
of pines. Adela led the way to a sunny seat among the rocks, which com- 
manded the course of the river, and where a cluster of trees would lend an 
admonitory undertone to their conversation. 

Before long, however, its muffled eloquence became rather importunate, and 
Adela remarked upon the essential melancholy of the phenomenon. 

“Tt has always seemed to me,” rejoined Ludlow, “that the wind in the 
pines expresses tolerably well man’s sense of a coming change, simply asa 
change.” 

“ Perhaps it does,” said Adela. “The pines are forever rustling, and men 
are forever changing.” 

“ Yes, but they can only be said to express it when there is some one there 
to hear them ; and more especially some one in whose life a change is, to his 
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own knowledge, going to take place. Then they are quite prophetic. Don’t 
you know Longfellow says so?” 

“ Yes, I know Longfellow says so. But you seem to speak from your own 
feeling.” 

“4 Geo.” 

“Ts there a change pending in your life?” 

“ Yes, rather an important one.” 

“T believe that’s what men say when they are going to be married,” said 
Adela. 

“I’m going to be divorced, rather. I’m going to Europe.” 

“ Indeed ! soon ?” 

“ To-morrow,” said Ludlow, after an instant’s pause. 

“Oh!” said Adela. “ How I envy you!” 

Ludlow, who sat looking over the cliff and tossing stones down into the 
plain, observed a certain inequality in the tone of his companion’s two excla- 
mations. The first was nature, the second art. He turned his eyes upon her, 
but she had turned hers away upon the distance. Then, for a moment, he re- 
treated within himself and thought. He rapidly surveyed his position, Here 
was he, Tom Ludlow, a hard-headed son of toil, without fortune, without 
credit, without antecedents, whose lot was cast exclusively with vulgar males, 
and who had never had a mother, a sister nor a well-bred sweetheart to 
pitch his voice for the feminine tympanum; who had seldom come nearer an 
indubitable young lady than, in a favoring crowd, to receive a mechanical 
“thank you” (as if he were a policeman), for some ingeniously provoked ser- 
vice; here he found himself up to his neck in a sudden pastoral with the 
most ladyish young woman in the land. That it was in him to enjoy the 
society of such a woman (provided, of course, she were not a fool), he very well 
knew ; but he had not yet suspected that it was possible for him (in the midst 
of more serious cares) to obtain it. Was he now to infer that this final gift 
was his—the gift of pleasing women who were worth the pleasing? The in- 
ference was at least logical. He had made a good impression. Why else 
should a modest and discerning girl have so speedily granted him her favor? 
It was with a little thrill of satisfaction that Ludlow reflected upon the di- 
rectness of his course. “It all comes back,” he said to himself, “to my old 
theory, that a process can’t be too simple. I used no arts. In such an enter- 
prise I shouldn’t have known where to begin. It was my ignorance of the 
regulation method that served me. Women like a gentleman, of course; but 
they like a man better.” It was the little touch of nature he had discerned 
in Adela’s tone that had set him thinking; but as compared with the frank- 
ness of his own attitude it betrayed after all no undue emotion. Ludlow had 
accepted the fact of his adaptability to the idle mood of a cultivated woman 
in a thoroughly rational spirit, and he was not now tempted to exaggerate its 
bearings. He was not the man to be intoxicated by success—this or any 
other. “If Miss Moore,” he pursued, “is so wise—or so foolish—as to like 
me half an hour for what I am, she is welcome. Assuredly,” he added, as he 
gazed at her intelligent profile, “ she will not like me for what I am not.” It 
needs a woman, however, far more intelligent than (thank heaven!) most 
women are—more intelligent, certainly, than Adela was—to guard her happi- 
ness against a strong man’s consistent assumption of her intelligence ; and 
doubtless it was from a sense of this general truth, as Ludlow still gazed, he 
felt an emotion of manly tenderness. ‘“ I wouldn’t offend her for the world,” 
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he thought. Just then, Adela, conscious of his gaze, looked about; and be- 
fore he knew it, Ludlow had repeated aloud, “ Miss Moore, I weuldn’t offend 
you for the world.” 

Adela glanced at him for a moment with a little flush that subsided into a 
smile. ‘To what dreadful injury is that the prelude?” she asked. 

“It’s the prelude to nothing. it refers to the past—to any possible dis- 
pleasure I may have caused you.” 

“ Your scruples are unnecessary, Mr. Ludlow. If you had given me offence, 
I should not have left you to apologize for it. I should not have left the mat- 
ter to occur to you as you sat dreaming charitably in the sun.” 

“What would you have done?” 

“Done? nothing. You don’t imagine I would have rebuked you—or 
snubbed you—or answered you back, I take it. I would have left undone— 
what, I can’t tell you. Ask yourself what I have done. I’m sure I hardly 
know myself,” said Adela, with some intensity. ‘“ At all events, here I am 
sitting with you in the fields, as if ycu were a friend of years. Why do you 
speak of offence?” And Adela (an uncommon accident with her) lost com- 
mand of her voice, which trembled ever so slightly. ‘ What an odd thought! 
why should you offend me? Dol invite it?” Her color had deepened again, 
and her eyes had brightened. She had forgotten herself, and before speaking 
had not, as was her wont, sought counsel of that staunch conservative, her 
taste. She had spoken from a full heart—a heart which had been filling 
rapidly since the outset of their walk with a feeling almost passionate in its 
quality, and which that little blast of prose which had brought her Ludlow’s 
announcement of his departure, had caused to overflow. The reader may give 
this feeling such a name as he pleases. We will content ourselves with say- 
ing that Adela had played with fire so effectually that she had been scorched. 
The slight vehemence of the speech just quoted had covered her sensation of 
pain. 

“ You pull one up rather short, Miss Moore,” said Ludlow. “ A man says 
the best he can.” 

Adela made no reply. For a moment she hung her head. Was she to cry 
out because she was hurt? Was she to introduce her injured soul as an 
impertinent third into the company? No! here our reserved and contempla- 
tive heroine is herself again. Her part was still to be the perfect young lady. 
For our own part, we can imagine no figure more bewitching than that of the 
perfect young lady under these circumstances; and if Adela had been the 
most accomplished coquette in the world she could not have assumed a more 
becoming expression than the air of languid equanimity which now covered 
her features. But having paid this generous homage to propriety, she felt free 
to suffer. Raising her eyes from the ground, she abruptly addressed her com- 
panion with this injunction : 

“Mr. Ludlow,” said she, “tell me something about yourself.” 

Ludlow burst into a laugh. ‘“ What shali I tell you?” 

“ Everything.” 

“Everything? Excuse me, I’m not such a fool. But do you know that’s 
a delicious request you make? I suppose I ought to blush and hesitate; but 
I never yet blushed or hesitated in the right place.” 

“Very good. There is one fact. Continue. Begin at the beginning.” 

“ Well, let me see. My name you know. I’m twenty-eight years old.” 

“ That’s the end,” said Adela. 
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“But you don’t want the history of my babyhood, I take it. I imagine 
that I was a very big, noisy and ugly baby: what’s called a ‘ splendid infant.’ 
My parents were poor, and, of course, honest. They belonged to a very differ- 
ent set—or ‘sphere,’ I suppose you call it—from any you probably know. 
They were working people. My father was a chemist in a small way, and I 
fancy my mother was not above using her hands to turn a penny. But 
although I don’t remember her, I am sure she was a good, sound woman; | 
feel her occasionally in my own sinews. I myself have been at work all my 
life, and a very good worker I am, let me tell you. I’m not patient, as [| 
imagine your brother to be—although I have more patience than you might 
suppose—but I’m plucky. If you think I’m over-egotistical, remember ’twas 
you began it. I don’t know whether I’m clever, and I don’t much care; that 
word is used only by unpractical people. But I’m clear-headed, and inquisi- 
tive, and enthusiastic. That's as far as I can describe myself. I don’t know 
anything about my character. I simply suspect I’m a pretty good fellow. I 
don’t know whether I’m grave or gay, lively or severe. I don’t know whether 
I’m high-tempered or low-tempered. I don’t believe I’m ‘high-toned.’ I 
fancy I’m good-natured enough, inasmuch as I’m not nervous. I should not 
be at all surprised to discover I was prodigiously conceited; but I’m afraid 
the discovery wouldn’t cut me down, much. I’m desperately hard to snub, I 
know. Oh, you would think me a great brute if you knew me. I should 
hesitate to say whether I am of a loving turn. I know I’m desperately tired 
of a number of persons who are very fond of me; I’m afraid I’m ungrateful. 
Of course as a man speaking to a woman, there’s nothing for it but to say I’m 
selfish ; but I hate to talk about such windy abstractions. In the way of 
positive facts: I’m not educated. I know no Greek and very little Latin. 
But I can honestly say that first and last I have read a great many books— 
and, thank God, I have a memory! And I have some tastes, too. I’m very 
fond of music. I havea good old voice of my own: that I can’t help know- 
ing; and I’m not one to be bullied about pictures. Is that enough? I’m 
conscious of an utter inability to say anything to the point. To put myself 
in a nutshell, I suppose I’m simply a working man; I have his virtues and I 
have his defects. I’m a very common fellow.” 

“Do you call yourself a very common fellow because you really believe 
yourself to be one, or because you are weakly tempted to disfigure your rather 
flattering catalogue with a great final blot?” 

“T’m sure I don't know. You show more subtlety in that one question 
than I have shown in my whole string of affirmations, You women are strong 
on asking witty questions. Seriously, I believe I am a common fellow. I 
wouldn’t make the admission to every one though. But to you, Miss Moore, 
who sit there under your parasol as impartial as the Muse of History, to you 
I own the truth. I’m no man of genius. There is something I miss; some 
final distinction I lack; you may call it what you please. Perhaps it’s 
humility. Perhaps you can find it in Ruskin, somewhere. Perhaps it’s 
patience—perhaps it’s imagination. I’m vulgar, Miss Moore. I’m the vulgar 
son of vulgar people. I use the word, of course, in it’s strictest sense. So 
much I grant you at the outset, and then I walk ahead.” 

“ Have you any sisters?” 

“ Not a sister; and no brothers, nor cousins, nor uncles, nor aunts.” 

“And you sail for Europe to-morrow?” 
“To-morrow, at ten o’clock.” 
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“To be away how long?” 

“ As long as I possibly can. Five years if possible.” 

“ What do you expect to do in those five years ?” 

“ Study.” 

“ Nothing but study ?” 

“Tt will all come back to that, I fancy. I hope to enjoy myself reasonably, 
and to look at the world as I go. But I must not waste time; I’m growing 
old.” 

‘ Where are you going?” 

‘To Berlin. I wanted to get letters from your brother.” 

“Have you money? Are you well off?” 

“Well off? NotI, no. I’m poor. I travel on a little money that has just 
come to me from an unexpected quarter: an old debt owing my father. It 
will take me to Germany and keep me for six months. After that I shall 
work my way.” 

“Are youhappy? Are you contented?” 

“ Just now I’m pretty comfortable, thank you.’ 
3ut will you be so when you get to Berlin?” 

“I don’t promise to be contented ; but I’m pretty sure to be happy.” 

“Well!” said Adela, “I sincerely hope you may be.” 

“ Amen!” said Ludlow. 

Of what more was said at this moment, no record may be given. The 

reader has been put into possession of the key of our friends’ conversation; 
it is only needful to say that substantially upon this key, it was prolonged for 
half an hour more. As the minutes elapsed, Adela found herself drifting 
further and further away from her anchorage. When at last she compelled 
herself to consult her watch, and remind her companion that there remained 
but just time enough for them to reach home, in anticipation of her brother's 
arrival, she knew that she was rapidly floating seaward. As she descended 
the hill at her companion’s side, she felt herself suddenly thrilled by an acute 
temptation. Her first instinct was to close her eyes upon it, in the trust that 
when she opened them again it would have vanished ; but she found that it 
was not to be so uncompromisingly dismissed. It importuned her so effectu- 
ally, that before she had walked a mile homeward, she had succumbed to it, 
or had at least given it the pledge of that quickening of the heart which 
accompanies a bold resolution. This little sacrifice allowed her no breath for 
idle words, and she accordingly advanced with a bent and listening head. 
Ludlow marched along, with no apparent diminution of his habitual buoyancy 
of mien, talking as fast and as loud as at the outset. He adventured a 
prophecy that Mr. Moore would not have returned, and charged Adela with a 
humorous message of regrets. Adela had begun by wondering whether the 
approach of their separation had wrought within him any sentimental de- 
pression at all commensurate with her own, with that which sealed her lips 
and weighed upon her heart; and now she was debating as to whether his 
‘express declaration that he felt “ awfully blue” ought necessarily to remove 
her doubts. Ludlow followed up this declaration with a very pretty review 
of the morning, and a sober valedictory which, whether intensely felt or not, 
struck Adela as at least nobly bare of flimsy compliments. He might be a 
common fellow—but he was certainly a very uncommon one. When they 
reached the garden gate, it was with a fluttering heart that Adela scanned the 
premises for some accidental sign of her brother’s presence. She felt that 
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there would be an especial fitness in his not having returned. She led the 
way in. The hall table was bare of his hat and overcoat. The only object it 
displayed was Mr. Perkins’s card, which Adela had deposited there on her 
exit. All that was represented by that little white ticket seemed a thousand 
miles away. Finally, Mr. Moore’s absence from his study was conclusive 
against his return. 

As Adela went back thence into the drawing-room, she simply shook her 
head at Ludlow, who was standing before the fire-place; and as she did so, 
she caught her reflection in the mantel-glass. “Verily,” she said to herself, 
“ T have travelled far.” She had pretty well unlearned the repose of the Veres 
of Vere. But she was to break with it still more completely. It was with a sin- 
gular hardihood that she prepared to redeem the little pledge which had been 
extorted from her on her way home. She felt that there was no trial to which 
her generosity might now be called which she would not hail with enthusiasin. 
Unfortunately, her generosity was not likely to be challenged ; although she 
nevertheless had the satisfaction of assuring herself at this moment that, like 
the mercy of the Lord, it was infinite. Should she satisfy herself of her 
friend’s? or should she ieave it delightfully uncertain? These had been the 
terms of what has been called her temptation, at the foot of the hill. But 
inasmuch as Adela was by no means strictly engaged in the pursuit of pleas- 
ure, and as the notion of a grain of suffering was by no means repugnant to 
her, she had resolved to obtain possession of the one essential fact of her case, 
even though she should be at heavy costs to maintain it. 

“ Well, I have very little time,” said Ludlow; “I must get my dinner and 
pay my bill and drive to the train.” And he put out his hand. 

Adela gave him her own, and looked him full in the eyes. “ You are ina 
a great hurry,” said she. 

“Tt’s not I who am in a hurry. It’s my confounded destiny. It’s the 
train and the steamer.” 

“If you really wished to stay you wouldn’t be bullied by the train and 
the steamer.” 

“ Very true—very true. But do I really wish to stay?” 

“ That’s the question. That’s what I want to know.” 

“ You ask difficult questions, Miss Moore.” 

“T mean they shall be difficult.” 

“ Then, of course, you are prepared to answer difficult ones.” 

“T don’t know that that’s of course, but I am.” 

“ Well, then, do you wish me to stay? All I have to do is to throw down 
my hat, sit down and fold my arms for twenty minutes. I lose my train and 
my ship. I stay in America, instead of going to Europe.” 

“T have thought of all that.” 

“T don’t mean to say it’s a great deal. There are pleasures and pleasures.” 

“ Yes, and especially the former. It is a great deal.” 

“ And you invite me to accept it?” 

“No; I ought not to say that. What I ask of you is whether, if I should 
so invite you, you would say ‘ yes.’” 

“ That makes the matter very easy for you, Miss Moore. What attractions 
do you hold out?” 

“T hold out nothing whatever, sir.” 
“T suppose that means a great deal.” 
“It means what it seems to mean.” 
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“Well, you are certainly a most interesting woman, Miss Moore—a charm- 
ing woman.” 

“ Why don’t you call me ‘ fascinating’ at once, and bid me good morning?” 

“| don’t know but that I shall have to come to that. But I will give you 
no answer that leaves you at an advantage. Ask me to stay—command me 
to stay, if that suits you better—and I will see how it sounds. Come, you 
must not trifle with a man.” He still held Adela’s hand, and they had been 
looking frankly inte each other’s eyes. He paused, waiting for an answer. 

“ Good-by, Mr. Ludlow,” said Adela. “God bless you!” And she was 
about to withdraw her hand; but he held it. 

“ Are we friends ?” said he. 

Adela gave a little shrug of her shoulders. “ Friends of three hours.” 

Ludlow looked at her with some sternness. “Our parting could at best 
hardly have been sweet,” said he; “ but why should you make it bitter, Miss 
Moore * da 

“ Tf it’s bitter, why should you try to change it ?” 

“ Because I don’t like bitter things.” 

Ludlow had caught a glimpse of the truth—that truth of which the reader 
has had a glimpse—and he stood there at once thrilled and annoyed. He had 
both a heart and a conscience. “It’s not my fault,” he cried to the latter; 
but he was unable to add, in all consistency, that it was his misfortune. It 
would be very heroic, very poetic, very chivalric, to lose his steamer, and he 
felt that he could do so for sufficient cause—at the suggestion of a fact. But 
the motive here was less than a fact—an idea; less than an idea—a fancy. 
“ It’s a very pretty little romance as it is,” he said to himself. “Why spoil 
it? She is an admirable girl: to have learned that is enough for me.” He 
raised her hend to his lips, pressed them to it, dropped it, reached the door 
and bounded out of the garden gate. 

The day was ended. 





Henry James, JR. 

















THE SPECTROSCOPE AND ITS REVELATIONS. 


\ ITHIN the last few years a new form of chemical analysis has arisen, 
'Y which ascertains substances by observations upon the color and proper- 
ties which they impart to flames during combustion. It has been long known 
that the combustion of certain bodies gave certain colors to flames; strontia, 
for example, affording the beautiful crimson so well known in pyrotechny. 
But no sure method existed of using the facts of combustion for chemical 
investigations, until the invention of the spectroscope. Spectrum analysis 
enables us to detect the minutest trace of the constituents of substances 
burnt. It has already discovered several unsuspected new metals; has given 
us the power of analyzing bodies whose composition we had not the means of 
ascertaining, and has proved to us that many of the elements of the earth 
are present in the inaccessible sun, and even in those more remote stars whose 
distance the most refined researches of astronomy can not determine. 

The spectroscope is merely a prism to which light can be admitted through 
a slit 1-32d of an inch wide, with apparatus for examining microscopically the 
spectrum or decomposed ray beyond the prism. When this is done, the spec- 
trum is found to be crossed by an infinite number of lines perpendicular to its 
length, as is shown in the upper part of Fig. 2. These lines are called, from 
the name of the distinguished optician who discovered them, Fraunhofer’s 
lines. 

When the light coming from a white hot mass of metal is examined by the 
spectroscope, its spectrum is found to be perfectly continuous and unbroken 
by any Fraunhofer lines. This fact was demonstrated by my father, Prof. J. 
W. Draper, in 1847. What is the cause of the lines in the solar light, and in 
what does that luminary differ from the incandescent mass ? 

In order to fathom this question, we must investigate for a few moments 
the case of artificial lights, such as ordinary flames, and those in which there 
are purposely introduced various elementary or compound bodies. The con- 
struction of the spectroscope must also be described. 

The spectroscope is sometimes a very complicated instrument, but, for ordi- 
nary analysis, quite a simple form may be used. The one represented in Fig. 
1 is commonly found in laboratories. It consists of a prism, P, supported on 
a stand, F. Two telescopes of low magnifying power, A and B, are attached 
by suitable supports. One of these, B, is furnished with an eye-piece like any 
common spy-glass, but the eye-piece of the other, A, is removed, and in its 
place is put a vertical slit, e. Opposite this slit the flame to be examined 
is placed. The light coming through the slit from the flame falls upon the 
object glass of the first telescope, and its rays are rendered parallel; it then 
passes through the prism, is refracted and decomposed, and enters the second 
telescope, whence it falls upon the eye. Any flame may be put opposite the 
slit, and its peculiarities examined, or, by the aid of a reflector, the sun- 
light may be cast on part of the slit so that we can see a solar spectrum 
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alongside of the flame spectrum. Or we may have the spectra of the two 
flames, D and E, at once, and compare them. The third telescope, ©, carries 
a scale. 

The use of a spectroscope merely involves placing the substance to be 
examined in a spirit or gas flame, and then looking through the telescope to 
examine the spectrum. The number, position and color of the transverse lines 
are always the same from the same substance. A person soon becomes experi- 
enced enough to state in a moment what bodies are present. 

If, for example, a piece of soda be suspended in the flame, at once a double yel- 
low line makes its appearance, as shown in Fig. 2 by the double line near the 
right-hand end of the third spectrum from the top. The wood-cut shows also 
the lines characteristic of the elementary bodies, potassium, lithium, rubidium, 
cesium, strontium, calcium, barium, thallium. The spectrum at the top is 
that of the sun, and is inserted for the sake of comparison. By noticing where 
the lines in the lower spectra fall, and collating them with the solar spectrum, 


Fievre 1. 





their color may be ascertained from this cut. Those at the right-hand end are 
red, those at the left violet, those in the intermediate parts of the intermediate 
colors. 

Understanding, then, that various elementary bodies when volatilized in a 
flame, and examined by a spectroscope, give spectra distinguished by bright 
colored lines, soda by yellow, strontia by red, etc., the reader is ready to grasp 
the next idea in the investigation. 

If the light coming from such a source as a mass of white hot iron, which is 
free from all Fraunhofer lines, be passed through a flame where soda is vola- 
tilizing before it is analyzed by the prism, instead of seeing the bright yellow 
lines characteristic of the soda, we shall find in their place two dark lines. In 
other words, the soda flame has interfered with the continuity of the spec- 
trum of the white hot body, and produced therein two Fraunhofer lines, If 
a number of substances are burning in the flame at once we shall get in the 
spectrum an increased number of lines. A flame refuses to permit the passage 
of rays of the same kind as it emits. White light passing through a soda 
flame has the yellow rays sifted ont of it. 

It is obvious at once from such considerations that we can ascertain the 
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constitution of the sun, both as regards his physical character and chemical 
composition. From the fact that the lines in his spectrum are dark, we infer 
that he has an intensely hot solid or fluid nucleus, emitting light, and sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of flame in which there are many volatilized bodies. 
If he were solely an ignited gas or flame, the lines of his spectrum would be 
bright instead of dark. 

As regards chemical composition, it is only necessary to ascertain what 
elementary substances can produce lines corresponding to those in the solar 
spectrum. We can then at once be sure that those bodies exist in that lumi- 
nary. The presence of iron, sodium, and a variety of other materials familiar 
to us here, has thus been proved. 

The reader will at once perceive what an important bearing these facts have 
on the construction and unity of the solar system. We have shown that on 
two members of it, the sun and the earth, the same substances are found, and 
may, therefore, infer that all the rest are similarly composed, for no other two 
at first sight seem more unlike. The sun and all his attending planets, with 
their satellites, are composed of the selfsame elements. 

In this place, it is interesting to refer to a theory by which such facts may 
be accounted for, and the reason of the similarity shown, The nebular hypoth- 
esis assumes that our solar system was at one time a gaseous mass, extending 
beyond the orbit of the furthest planet, Neptune. Its composition was neces- 
sarily uniform throughout, for the tendency of gases to diffuse into one 
another, or intermingle, would have free play. In this nebula the temperature 
was very high, for the elementary bodies were in a yvaporous state in it, just 
as they are at present in the sun. But as soon as the mass commenced to 
lose its heat, there were established currents and a general movement of rota- 
tion, and on the exterior a shell, or rather equatorial band of condensed ma- 
terials, began to form. The cooling and consequent contraction still continu- 
ing, the band was left behind, but it sooner or later broke in one or more 
places, and aggregated into one or more globular masses, which continued 
their rotation as planets. 

The same thing occurring several times in succession, and rings of molten 
matter being left behind by the contracting gaseous mass as it lost its heat, 
eventually all the planets as we now see them were formed, and the remainder 
of the nebula is the sun, still preserving the form partly of ignited gas, and 
partly, probably, of a liquid or solid. It is, however, even now radiating its 
heat away and cooling, though slowly. After, perhaps, giving off a few more 
planets, whose orbits will not exceed in diameter his present size, the sun, 
according to the hypothesis, will be no longer visibly hot, and life on the planets 
will come to an end. 

This celebrated hypothesjs has been very freely discussed, and has received 
much adverse criticism. Many strong objections have been urged against it, 
but the spectroscope confirms it. The reader will not be able to appreciate 
the full value of this support, until the constitution of the nebule visible in 
the heavens has been spoken of. It will therefore be reserved for that place. 

But let us not confine ourselves in these observations to our own solar sys- 
tem. Let us see whether this little instrument, which is scarcely anything 
more than a small triangular piece of glass, will not enable us to establish a 
relationship with more distant bodies than the sun and planets—with other 
solar systems far away in the abysses of space. 

To the naked eye, there appear scattered over the sky at night a multitude 
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of stars of various colors. Even in our best telescopes they are only glitter- 
ing points, and no glimpse of their chemical constitution could be presented 
before the spectroscope was applied to investigate them. We were satisfied 
that they shone by their own light, that they were suns, that they presented 
many analogies to our solar system, and also many dissimilarities. 

How strange a sunlight, for instance, there must be in a world lighted by 
a pair of differently colored suns, for such must be the case if planets revolve 
around some of the binary stars. At one season of the year, a blue sunrise 
followed by a yellow one, then a day of the intermingled lights, a yellow 
evening and dark night. At another season, the reverse order of illumination ; 
while, at intermediate times, there may be continuous day, first of one color, 
then of the other; a yellow day inciting the growth of plants, a blue one 
delighting the photographers. Can we establish a connection with such worlds ? 

The stars, both single and double, when examined by the spectroscope, are . 
observed to contain substances well known to us. One of them, Arcturus, 
closely resembles our sun, as has been shown by Rutherford. At once we 
perceive a fellowship between them and our own earth, and are led to the noble 
idea that Nature constructs everywhere out of the same materials. Bodies so 
distant that the astronomer fails to give us an idea of their remoteness, are 
brought, as it were, into our grasp, and are analyzed with certainty. We 
recognize the same elements in them, that compose the soil we tread, the water 
we drink, the air we breathe. 

And what are these materiais? Chemists enumerate to us sixty-eight 
elementary bodies ; that is, substances not composed of anything else, and that 
cannot be further decomposed. Such are the gases: oxygen, nitrogen, hydro- 
gen, etc.; the liquids: mercury, bromine, etc.; the solids : sulphur, iron, gold, ete. 
One is fifteen times lighter than the air, another twenty-one times as heavy as 
water. Truly, Nature has variety enough to choose from, for out of sixty- 
eight elements how many combinations may not be made? But this very 
variety creates at once a suspicion that the ultimate elementary bodies are not 
in fact so numerous. 

Among the reasons for doubting the maltiplicity of elementary bodies, it 
may be stated: Ist, That many of them are so nearly identical that it requires 
a good chemist to distinguish one from another. 2d, That in our own times 
a number of elements have been stricken from the list, having been found to 
be compound bodies. 3d, That by quite trivial means one elementary sub- 
stance may be made to assume a form having properties totally distinct from 
those it originally possessed. 4th, That we can form from two or more ele- 
ments bodies which have the attributes of elements, a case in point being cyano- 
gen. 5th, That the infinite variety of organic substances, such as the various 
tissues of the bodies of animals and plants, diverse as they are, are all formed 
principally from four elementary bodies. A multitude more of such arguments 
might be advanced; but the general conclusion which they indicate can be 
summed up ina line. All the sixty-eight elements may be compounds of 
perhaps only two or three elements—may even be modifications of a single 
type of matter. But any further consideration of this part of the subject 
would lead us into an examination of the nature of matter, and its atomic 
constitution, and with that we have not room to deal. 

But we will penetrate yet a step further into space. The stars, it has been 
stated, are exceedingiy remote. Let us examine bodies so distant that the 
stars are near neighbors compared with them. Clusters, resolvable nebule, 
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true nebulz, shall carry us as far from the earth into space as the eye can see. 

To the naked eye, or in a telescope of low magnifying power, there are vis- 
ible in the sky certain patches of diffused light, differing in appearance from 
the glittering stars. Some, when examined with a higher power, are seen to 
be resolved into an aggregation of stars; some, by the use of the highest 
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attainable magnifying power, on the finest nights, are with difficulty resolved, 
while some resist every attempt. It is with the last that we are more par- 
ticularly concerned. 

The great reflecting telescope of Lord Ross is well known. It is six feet in 
aperture and fifty-four feet in focal length. By its aid, nebule that had up to 
his time been unresolved, were separated into stars, and from this circumstance 
the argument was advanced that all nebule would yield to a sufficient increase 
of power, and be demonstrated to consist of stars, which, while in reality 
separated by immense distances, yet seem so closely packed together that their 
light is blended into one mass. 

We have spoken of solar systems; there are, according to these statements, 
also stellar systems, where, instead of a sun and planets, there are groups of 
suns. Our sun belongs to such a group or resolvable nebula, the stars that we 
see individualized, and those of the milky way, being his companions. Seen 
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at a great enough distance, our nebula, or stellar system, would present a flat- 
tened or Lima-bean-like shape, somewhat elliptical from one point cf view, 
and like a narrow band from another. Is this group arrangement the only 
form in which luminous matter is found in the universe? 

Here, again, the power of means apparently trivial, but rightly applied, is 
shown. Once more the prism of glass solves a question which hundreds of 
thousands of dollars expended in telescopes could not have settled. On apply- 
ing the spectroscope to the investigation of the irresolvable nebule, Huggins 
finds that some of them present. the spectra characteristic of an ignited gas, 
that is, of a flame. The Fraunhofer lines in that case are, as we have said, 
bright instead of dark, as in the solar spectrum, and the evidence is of a very 
tangible and unmistakable kind. 

There are, then, in space, masses of ignited gaseous matter of prodigious 
extent, shining by their own light, containing no star, and resembling the 
nebula which the nebular hypothesis declares to have been the original state 
of our solar system. 

Now we can appreciate the assistance which the spectroscope has lent in 
establishing that noble conception of Herschel and Laplace. It has demon- 
strated the unity of the solar system by establishing the existence throughout 
it of the same elements; it has shown the same unity in the materials of the 
universe, and lastly it fortifies us in the belief that that theoretical conception 
is in process of realization before our eyes; that we may see worlds in the act 
of formation. 

The spectroscope has also a bearing on a great geological hypothesis, the 
former heated state of our globe. Geologists assert, from the presence in high 
latitudes of the fossil remains of tropical plants, that the earth was once in 
a molten condition; that it cooled gradually, and at one time reached such a 
temperature that the internal heat sufficed to maintain a warm climate on 
every part. The polar regions were not then dependent on the sun for their 
supply of heat, but needed that luminary only for light. Vegetation was 
somewhat like that of a hot-house in the North in Winter, with plenty of 
heat, but lacking light for part of the year. 

By this hypothesis, a great variety of facts, such as the formation of some 
mountain ranges, may be satisfactorily explained. For example, when the 
heated mass of the earth was cooling it was also shrinking, but as soon as an 
inflexible crust had formed over the liquid ball, that exterior could no longer 
gradually diminish in circumference, but was forced te pucker into ridges, just 
as we see in the case of an apple drying up. The apple assumes a wizened 
appearance, so did the earth. The wrinkles are mountain chains. 

The spectroscopic confirmation of these ideas, though indirect, follows neces- 
sarily from the support which that instrument lends to the nebular hypothesis. 
If the earth was once an ignited gas, it is certain that it also presented sub- 
sequently a molten form. And its geometrical shape, that of an oblate 
spheroid, the figure naturally assumed by a rotating liquid mass, is an im- 
portant link in the chain of evidence. 

Another reflection naturally suggests itself to any one thinking about these 
matters. We know that heat was the force concerned in keeping the mate- 
rials of our solar system in the gaseous state, for by its aid we can again bring 
most of them into that form. The escape of heat was the cause of the solidi- 
fication of the present crust of the earth. Where has all that immense amount 
of heat gone to? 
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It escaped altogether as radiant heat, moving in straight lines. Is it lost 
in the abysses of the universe, or is it somewhere collected together to melt 
worn-out worlds into nebule again, and cause them to run again the course 
they have before pursued? Can we discover the scheme by which perishing 
systems are replaced by new ones, and the grand East Indian idea of a multi- 
plicity of worlds in an infinity of time realized? How, when the light of our 
sun has faded out, shall our solar system be revivified, and resupplied with the 
force it has lost? These are questions that remain to be solved. We are 
satisfied that matter and force are eternal, but what their laws of distribution 
and operation in space and time are, the intellect of man has yet to discover. 

And if there has been a gradual formation of planets within our solar sys- 
tem, beginning at its confines, one after another losing its internal heat and 
becoming dependent on the sun for warmth, does not another thought occur to 
us? Has not life followed the inward march of heat? Is it not possible that 
there was a time when plants and animals, such as we have here, were able 
to exist on the exterior planets, favored by their genial heat? The last traces 
may not yet have disappeared from them. And may not the types of low 
forms of organized things, that inhabited this earth in early geological times, 
have passed inward toward the sun, where surrounding physical conditions 
favor them in a manner that has ceased here? Are there on Venus the ra- 
diata, mollusca, etc., belonging to our planet ages ago? Do types of life exist 
in the more distant planets, of some grade higher than our own? We see on 
the earth the migrating animals that cannot stand the vicissitudes of Summer 
and Winter, follow the sun southward in the Winter, and driven before him 
northward in the Summer. Is there in the solar system a similar obedience 
to heat and its effects, and an ever inward flowing tide of life ? 

Henry Draper. 
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W* shall now give the readers of THE GaLaxy a whole dinner—on paper; 
a Barmecide feast—with the recipes for the dishes. There is no inten- 
tion of making THE GaLAxy a cook-book. This bill of fare and directions 
will merely show how some of the principles which we have stated may be 
put in practice. The recipes below are new ones, and are specimens of a class 
hitherto unknown. They are recipes for French cookery, adapted to American 
circumstances. Many European condiments, flavors and ingredients are not 
to be had, or are unaccustomed in America. Pains have been taken to 
accommodate all these recipes to the requirements of American housekeeping, 
and they have all been proved by actual experiment. 
POTAGE. 
Bisque of lobster. 
HORS D’CEUVRE. 
Fresh butter ; Spring radishes. 
RELEVE. 
Shad au gratin. 
ENTREES. 
Fricandeau 4a |’oseille ; chicken sauté. 
ROTI. 
Teal duck. 
SALAD. 
Lettuce. 
ENTREMETS, 
Spinach au jus; omelet au sucre; cake; madeleines. 
DESSERT. 
Cranberries in marmalade ; fruit. 

Bisque of lobster —Place a good lobster, alive, in a fish kettle, cover it with 
cold water, cover the kettle and set it on a quick fire. It will take about 
twenty minutes to cook a lobster weighing from three to four pounds. Then 
take from the fire, break the lobster in two and place it in a cullender to let 
the water drop. When cold, split the tail in two, lengthwise, take the flesh 
out of the shell, remove the black vein that is on the back, take out the meat 
of the two large claws, and keep the flesh of the claws and tail, together with 
the coral piece, for the following day’s breakfast. 

Put all the rest—shell, claws, stomach, etc.—in a mortar, and pound well. 
Then put a tablespoonful of butter in a saucepan, set it on the fire, and when 
the butter is melted, put what is in the mortar in, stir with a wooden spoon 
for about ten minutes, then add one pint of warm broth, stir another ten 
minutes and strain. Put the liquor back on the fire with about four ounces 
of toasted bread, boil five minutes and mash through acullender. Put the 
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liquor back again on the fire, add one quart of broth, boil gently ten minutes 
and turn into the soup dish (in which you have toast or croutons) and serve. 

Shad, au gratin.—The shad after being cleaned but not split on the back 
(as is too often the case, to the shame of the fishmongers who begin by spoil- 
ing the fish under the pretence of cleaning it), is placed in a bake-pan, having 
butter, chopped parsley, mushroom, salt and pepper, both under and above 
the fish. For a fish weighing three pounds, add one gill of broth and half as 
much of white wine, dust the fish with bread crumbs and set in a pretty 
quick oven. 

Fifteen minutes afterward examine it. When done, the fish is dished, a 
little broth is put in the pan, which is placed on a sharp fire, stir with a spoon 
or fork so as to detach the bread, etc., that may stick to the pan, then pour 
this over the fish and serve. 

The gravy must be reduced to two or three tablespoonfuls only. 

Fricandeau, & [oseille—Procure a piece of veal cut from the leg, and about 
one inch and a half in thickness ; the small, round bone in the middle may be 
either left or removed. Lard it well with salt pork ; put into a bake-pan one 
ounce of salt pork to two pounds of veal, two or three slices of onion, as many 
of carrot, as many sprigs of parsley, and half a bay leaf; lay the veal over 
the whole ; add just broth enough to cover the bottom of the pan, and a little 
salt ; set in the oven, and baste now and then. If the juice is absorbed and 
there is not enough to baste, add a little more broth. Bear in mind that veal 
must always be overdone. When done, it may be served in three different 
ways: First, with the gravy only; second, on a purée of sorrel (oseille) ; 
third, on tomato sauce. 

Purée d oseille ( purée of sorrel).—Throw the sorrel, when cleaned and washed, 
into boiling water; at the first boiling, and as soon as tender, turn into a 
cullender ; press it to extract the water, and then chop it. Put it in a sauce- 
pan on the fire, with a piece of butter, and stir for five minutes ; add a little 
broth ; stir another five minutes, spread it around a dish, place the veal in the 
middle, pour the gravy all over it, and serve. 

Chicken sauté.—To be good sauéé, the chicken must be young and tender. 
When cleaned, singed, etc., cut it in about fourteen or fifteen pieces; put a 
piece of butter about the size of an egg in a frying-pan, and when melted, put 
the chicken in, and stir occasionally till it turns of a golden hue; then add a 
tablespoonful of flour, and stir for one minute ; also salt, pepper, mushrooms 
and chopped parsley, one gill of broth, or, if convenient, half a gill of broth 
and the same of white wine; boil five or six minutes, and serve. 

Roast Duck.—When cleaned, singed and trussed, place inside of the duck 
two or three bay leaves and as many sage leaves ; then envelop it in buttered 
paper, and roast it; baste with the juice. It takes from twenty-five to 
thirty-five minutes to roast with a good fire. It is served with the gravy. 

Salad.— Lettuce, and especially Cos or Roman lettuce, must be handled very 
gingerly, in order not to wilt the leaves while cleaning and washing. When 
the head of the lettuce, especially of Roman lettuce, is hard, it is not necessary 
to wash it at all, as when the outer leaves are taken off, the rest is perfectly 
clean. Never use the knife, but break the leaves; put them in the salad dish ; 
spread all over the dish, according to taste and fancy, the blossoms and petals 
(not the leaves) of any or all of the following plants: burnett, wild chicory, 
rose (any kind), pink, sage, lady’s slipper, marsh mallow, nasturtium, peri- 
winkle. Thus decorated, the salad is put on the table at the setting of it, and 
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made when the time of eating it comes. Of these decorative flowers, the 
handiest are the rose and pink at this season, and in Summer, most of the 
others can be had easily. The salad is made while the réti is carved; the 
petals are not removed, and, of course, are eaten with the lettuce. Salad is 
made with oil, vinegar, salt and pepper. The proportions are: two table- 
spoonfuls of oil to one of vinegar for four or five persons, salt and pepper to 
taste. It is gently moved round in the dish, so as to impregnate every leaf 
with the seasonings. It is served immediately after the réti. 

Spinach, au jus.—Prepared exactly as the purée of sorrel above. 

Omelet au sucre—Break four eggs in a bowl; beat them with a fork for 
half a minute ; add a tablespoonful of sugar: beat another half minute. Put 
a teaspoonfn! of butter in a frying-pan over a quick fire, and when melted 
turn the eggs in; stir with a fork and see that it does not burn. When becom- 
ing hard, or rather when the underpart is cooked, but the top rather liquid 
yet, slide it over the dish, and when about half of it is on the dish, turn the 
pan upside down so as to fold the omelet over into the form of a semi-circle; 
then dust it with sugar; have a red-hot poker or other piece of iron, with 
which just touch the omelet in spots, so as to make an ornamental design, 
burning each place slightly, and serve. The whole process must. be completed 
in about three minutes. The quicker, the better the omelet. 

Madeleines.—Put half a pound of pulverized sugar and as much of butter, 
in a bowl, and mix them well together with a wooden spoon; then stir in six 
eggs, one at a time, in order to mix better; also, half a pound of flour, salt, 
and a few drops of essence, or grated lemon rind, to flavor it. Grease small 
moulds with melted butter; fill them about one-third with the mixture; put 
in a moderately heated oven and bake. Madeleines are served upside down 
and cold. 

Cranberries in marmalade.—Put in a tin saucepan one pint of water, with 
four tablespoonfuls of sugar and the rind of half a lemon, and set on the fire; 
boil down the sirup until, by dipping a teaspoon into it, it adheres to the 
spoon. Then throw in one pint of cranberries; boil about twelve minutes; 
take off, cool, and serve. Any fruit to be had at the time of year may be 
served at the same time with this marmalade. 

Lobster Salad, for Breakfast or Iwnch—Cut the meat in small dice and 
put it on a dish; cover it with a mayonnaise sauce, and then decorate with 
lettuce, parsley, slices of nard-boiled eggs and of pickled beets, and capers, 
arranged as decorations. 

Mayonnaise Sauce.—This must be made ina cool place, with fresh eggs 
and good sweet oil. Put two yolks of eggs in a bowl and beat them two 
minutes with a wooden spoon; then pour over them, little by little, with the 
left hand, and while beating with the right, some oil. After having beaten 
for a few minutes and added two or three tablespoonfuls of oil, if the eggs are 
fresh it will begin to thicken; then add about half a tablespoonful of good, 
white cider vinegar, or wine vinegar if it can be procured. Then go on pour- 
ing oil and stirring tili you have poured about six good tablespoonfuls of it, 
when add salt, pepper and mustard to taste, and the mayonnaise is made. If 
chopped parsley is desired, it is better to mix it with the lobster. If a little 
more vinegar be desired also, it must be mixed with the lobster and parsley. 
To make this sauce sharper, when finished, chop one shallot, a few stalks of 
chives, and a small onion, very fine, and mix them with the sauce. It is then 
called a tartar sauce, 
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We will take the liberty to advise the readers of Toe GaLaxy not to eat 
lobster at supper, as it is too heavy; also, if they ever eat lobster in what are 
called ‘“eating-houses,” to satisfy themselves first that the lobster was alive 
when placed in the fish kettle. We know of only two ways, however, to 
ascertain this fact, and we do not include inquiry of the manager. The first 
is tasting, but this requires some practice; the other is a proof in the nega- 
tive, by finding that the fish makes you sick. This is the surest test, but not 
the most agreeable or advisable. 

Some readers of THE GALAXY, unfamiliar with the mysteries of the cuisine, 
will, naturally enough, ask, why not say how long it takes to cook a fish, 
meat, vegetables, etc. 

We answer: Ovens and fires vary in heat and quickness. Fish, as well as 
meat, vegetables, etc., if of the best quality, will cook in less time than if of 
inferior quality. Some like meat underdone, others overdone. The best and 
only direction to be given on this subject is to explain how to know when an 
article is done. A piece of beef may take twice as long in doing as another 
piece of the same weight. 

For fish there is one simple and easy way of telling when it is done; it is 
when the flesh comes off the bones easily, which is ascertained by means of a 
fork or knife, as we stated in our last article. 

To boil a fish weighing five pounds usually requires six or seven minutes. 

We beg the readers of Toe GALAxy to remember this, as it need not be re- 
peated. We may also here observe, that unintelligible words or names are to 
be explained in subsequent numbers. 

We add some miscellaneous observations on animal food : 

Our animal food may be classified under the three heads of butchers’ meat, 
poultry, and game. Butcher's meat comprises beef, which is the most 
nutritious of all meats; next mutton, then lamb, veal and pork. In poultry, 
we have chickens, turkeys, ducks, geese, guinea hens, etc. Game includes wild 
fowl of all kinds, the smaller birds and the lesser quadrupeds, such as hare, 
squirrels and the like, and in general all the fruit of the sportsman’s skill. 
Game answers very well for a change and to make variety, but it is too stimu- 
lating and exciting for daily use. Ox beef is superior to cow beef or bull 
beef. 

Mutton is good when the meat is rather black and the fat white. When 
the fat breaks easily it is young and tender. The wether is superior to the 
ewe for butchering. When you select veal, see that the meat and even the 
bones are not glueish and soft. As for pork, it is more difficult to determine 
its quality. Though the meat ought to be firm, it must be soft to the touch ; 
if it is rough and hard it is not good, 

Veal is best when from six to eight weeks old. Veal, like pork, must always 
be overdone. : 

A chicken is good when the flesh is white and the fat of a pale, yellow hue. 
It is young when the lower part of the legs is soft snd smooth. It is the 
same with turkeys, and the shorter the neck and broader the breast the better 
the turkey. To select ducks and geese, hold them by the under bill, and if 
it breaks the fowl is very young; if it bends only, it is not quite as young, 
but it is good. Game or wild birds are selected in the same way. 

Pierre Buor. 
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of giving his w rks to the : 
finds that no | her considers them too high 
This is surely very pleasant. No human-heart: 


ustry rewarded, and no one can deny that Doré has 


earned his celebrity and good fortune by an industri and most sincere 


sight of talent and in 


application of extraordinary talents. His industry is no less a marvel than 
his genius. Still a young man (he is not yet thirty-four), his drawings of all 
kinds number over forty thousand, and his pencil acquires greater facility 
every year in the magic art of transferring to wood or paper the imaginative 
creations of his fertile brain. Théophile Gautier, with an excess of enthusi- 
asm pardonable in a French critic, styles him a “ portent, a miracle of nature, 
a gigantic genius, served by an unparalleled physique.” He revels in work. 
His enthusiastic joy in art supplies the want of repose. When eng 
some important task that absorbs his mind, he will ply his pencil for days 
and nights together, with scarcely an interval of rest ; and when the work is 
finished will emerge from his studio with not a trace of weariness on his 
brow, fresh, affable and gay, his presence always solicited and always welcome. 

Doré lives in Paris. He is unmarried, and his mother keeps house for him 
in quiet, modest apartments, fitted up with true artistic taste. His studio is 
said to be a perfect museum of costumes, specimens of armor, weapons, and 
other objects of artist necessity or pleasure. Every Sunday he receives his 
friends at an entertainment, from which all ladies, except his mother, who pre- 
sides, are rigidly excluded. The only reason I have heard for this ungallant 
treatment of the sex, among whom the artist finds his warmest admirers, is 
that Doré is a confirmed old bachelor, and does not wish to have his peace of 
mind disturbed. 


gaged on 
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tan and tricks? art. ¥ no mor 21m to a permanent place among 
great masters than a seneation nov writer has to rank with Shakes 
" it i#, perhaps, t that t poy w judgment is more often wrong 
right in matters of art, and that the popular poet or artist of to-day 
seldom the poet or artist for “ all time But, in the case of Doré, popular 
idgwent happens to comeide with very critical opinion. The judgment of 
Théopl (Giautier, already quoted, is but an echo of the praises showered upon 
Doré in the most cultivated and fastidious art-circles of Paris. It is doubt- 


less extravagant, but nevertheless it is nearer the truth than the judgment of 
his detractors 

Lhe extraordinary facility of Doré’s pencil has been misinterpreted, as indi- 
cating a want of profundity. This is certainly erroneous. The men whose 
genius has shed most lustre upon art have always been rapid workers. It is 
not to his discredit that Doré never labors over his drawings. His most elab- 
orate compositions are thrown off with marvellous rapidity; not slowly put 
together by rule, but conceived at once. The mental picture being transferred 
to the pages with the quickness of thought and the fidelity of the photograph. 
It is said that he never alters a line once drawn. His work is well done at 
first, and to alter would be to mar it. But for this extraordinary facility and 
perfection in his art, he would be unable to execute the enormous tasks that 
have given him his popularity. 

An analysis of all the great works with which Doré has associated his name 
would transcend the purpose of this article, which is only to place American 
readers in possession of such facts as will enable them to form a tolerably cor- 
rect estimate of Doré as an artist. He has tried many styles, and has failed 
in none, while in some his success has been wonderful. The versatility of his 
genius is without parallel in modern times. The Wandering Jew, the Contes 
de Perrault, Don Quixote, Rabelais, Balzac’s, Contes Drolatiques, Baron Mun- 
chausen, Dante’s Inferno, and the Bible, have been illustrated by him with 
such even excellence that critics are unable to decide which work exhibits the 
greatest amount of talent. All have to be taken into account, in forming an 
estimate of his genius. That he is greatest in the grotesque and horrible, is 
probably true. Some of his illustrations to the Bible and to the Fairy Tales 
exhibit a delicate eye for beauty, and a tenderness and occasional pathos, that 
form a wonderful contrast to some of his designs for the Wandering Jew and 
the Inferno; but the variety of these, and the constant occurrence of illustra- 
tions that make the blood run cold with horror, or excite unsympathetic 
laughter, or command mere admiration at the amount of power developed, 
21 
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show the ruling tendency of his genius. He delights in horrors. Dante’s 
Hell bas more attraction for him than the Garden of Eden. Suffering never 
seems to move his pity. Even the sad story of Paolo and Francesca fails to 
awaken in him any tenderness: he depicts the unhappy lovers sweeping by 
Dante and his guide, on the current of a hot and blasting wind, with none of 
that deep pity that made the poet turn away and fall to e ground likea 
corse. To appreciate the utter heartlessness of the picture, one has only to 
compare it with Ary Scheffer’s treatment of the same subject. The same 
absence of sympathy and pathos is observable in the illustrations to Don 
Quixote. The grotesquely comic parts, such as the battle with the windmill, 
the tossing of Sancho in the blanket, the battle with the wine skins, and others, 
are conceived and wrought out with truly wonderful power. But Doré never 
allows us to pity the unfortunate though chivalric Don. Our laughter never 
becomes respectful or sympathetic. Were the work of Cervantes lost, and the 
illustrations only preserved, they would give a very incomplete idea of the 
character of Don Quixote and his Squire. 

Doré’s deficient perception of pure beauty leads him into perpetual dalliance 
with the strange, the grotesque and the revolting. His drawings rarely seem 
to be inspired by love. His humor is grim and unsympathetic. Nothing can 
be more striking than his landscapes, and nothing more unnatural. He takes 
delight in gloom, in vastness, in powerful contrasts of light and shade. In 
the Wandering Jew, in the Inferno, and in Don Quixote, we may find many 
evidences of his power in portraying the gloom of desert valleys, the horror 
of dark forests, haunted by unimaginable shapes, the weariness and desolation 

f naked mountain peaks, while only here and there do we find breathing 
space in the sweet peace and pure sunshine of some pastoral scene, with a 
pleasant grove on one side, a sparkling brook, gentle hills in the distance, and 
meadows fitted for a fairy dance. He is often wrong in perspective, and his 
figure-drawim, is generally hasty, sketchy, and not infrequently incorrect— 
of which deficiencies, however, his later drawings show fewer examples than 
are to be found in the Wandering Jew and other of his earlier works. 

Doré is said to have no eye for color. The same was said of Turner in his 
youth; and Doré may yet acquire that mastery over color which in after life 
distinguished the great English artist. But he possesses a rarer gift—the 
power of expressing vast degrees of space with black and white, and of pro- 
ducing, with these simple materials, the impression of color. He is ambitious 
of becoming a great colorist ; but the only specimen of his art in this country, 

The Mountebanks,” is thought to give little promise of future excellence in 
this respect. 

Doré’s life has been that of an industrious artist, and possesses no materials 
for romance. His early desire to devote himself to art was not opposed by 
his parents, At the age of twelve, he left his native city of Strasbourg for 
Paris, where he worked for a time on a comic paper, the Journal pour Rire. He 
first obtained recognition as an artist of more than ordinary merit by his 
illustrations to the Wandering Jew. From that time his progress was 
rapid ; each succeeding work was received with increasing favor by the public; 
and when his latest, and, in some respects, his greatest work, was published, 
the enthusiasm of his admirers was literally unbounded. Everybody in 
France turned Bible-reader, in order to understand the great artist. It is 
said, I do not know with how much truth, that Doré himself had never read 
the book before he engaged to furnish a certain number of illustrations for a 
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grand folio edition. He is said to have turned over the leaves of a borrowed 
copy one day, hastily indicating a subject here and there on the margin. On 
setting to work, he used these hasty memoranda without troubling himself 
much about the context. Yet the Bible illustrations are undoubtedly his 
greatest achiever “nt in art, presenting fewer defects, and excellences of a 
higher order, tha ay of his formerworks. An analysis of some of the most 
striking illustrations will give the reader who has not had the good fortune to 
see the book some idea of its character. 

The first illustration, “ God creating Light,” exhibits at once the audacity and 
the limitations of his genius. In this picture, the Creator is represented as a 
venerable and majestic person, standing on a magnificent platform of dark, 
rolling cloud. Far beneath him swings the void and gloomy world, its black 
and uninhabitable surface crossed by bands of partially illuminated mist. A 
grand and solemn burst of light in the extreme distance proclaims the birth- 
day of the sun, whose piercing arrows penetrate and scatter the shadows and 
blackness of chaos, The merit of this picture lies in the grand effect of 

loud-illumination, which is rendered with remarkable delicacy and beauty 
But this is all, and its defects are radical. There is nothing, either in position 
or gesture, to connect the figure of the Creator with the burst of light in the 
listance—nothing except the words of the text, to indicate that he has just 
ittered the sublime decree, “ Let there be light!” So far as it was intended 

» be the expression of an idea, the picture is an utter failure. 

The “Creation of Eve,” and the “ Expulsion from the Garden of Eden,’ 
are beautiful compositions, but present no striking or original features, and 
we turn to the “Sacrifice of Abel and Cain.” In this picture the artist 

ncentrates the light on the figure of Cain, for the purpose of bringing into 
full relief all the evil and ferocity of his nature. His sullen, downcast eye is 
fixed on the smoke of his rejected sacrifice, as it creeps along the ground. A 
little farther on, wholly in shadow, Abel kneels in adoration before his altar, 
from which, spirit-like, flame and smoke ascend to heaven. A conventional 
artist would have reversed the distribution of light and shade. 

Still more striking is the succeeding picture. Human blood has been shed 
for the first time; the first human soul that left the earth has returned, soli- 
tary, to its Creator. The murderer still lives, but still uncursed. In a rugged, 
narrow ravine, shut in by rocks that assume fantastic shapes of horror from 
the imagination, lies the first human victim of violence, extended at full 
length on the sand that for the first time drinks human blood. The murderer, 
leaning against a boldly projecting rock, stares with fixed gaze upon the work 
of his frenzied wrath. In one hand he still clutches the instrument of his 
crime. Stolid as the rock against which he leans, he seems to be unconscious 
of the approaching storm; of the thunder-cloud on whose dark page the 
lightning, in characters of fire, writes his eternal doom. 

Still turning on, we come to another series of pictures, forming the conclu- 
sion of the first act in the great tragedy of human history. The race of Cain 
has multiplied, and has filled the earth with violence and wrong, so that God 
has repented him of the work of his hands. The ark has been built; the 
family of Noah, with the beasts and the fowls have been shut in; the foun- 
tains of the great deep have been broken up, and the windows of heaven 
opened; and the waters have increased upon the earth, until its whole surface, 
with the exception of a few mountain summits, is submerged. This is the 
moment selected by Doré for his first illustration of the Deluge. 
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If the reader will call to mind a few of the commonplace illustrations of 
this awful catastrophe, he will be better able to appreciate the force and origi- 
nality of Doré’s rendering Take, for example, one of the most ambitious 
attempts of modern times, that of Carl Schorn, in the New Pinakothek, at 
Munich. We see a rocky peak, crowded with human beings, some of whom 
hug their idols to their breasts, others offer treasure to those in places that 
seem more secure, while others threaten the advancing waves with the 
curses of their gods. There is nothing of this commonplace melo-dramatic 
display in Doré’s picture. He represents the inundation of the world, the 
death of a whole race. The spectator—if a spectator can be imagined—sees 
a confused mass of naked human beings, thousands and thousands in number, 
wildly struggling up the rocky side of a mountain, the strong treading under 
foot the weak, in the frenzied rush for safety from the wrath of the pursuing 
waters. They carry no idols, they have long ago thrown them away; they 
offer no treasure for assistance. This is no time for threatening heaven, nor 
even for prayer. Intermingled with the crowds are all kinds of beasts—mon- 
sters of the antediluvian world, hippopotami, elephants, serpents, wolves, 
bears and lions, jostling and treading down their human fellow-mortals in the 
awful struggle for life. The conception and the execution of this picture are 
truly grand. It is the world in conflict with fate. Close study reveals, in 
the minute figures that crowd the mountain side, an astonishing variety of in- 
dividual action, which strengthens rather than weakens the unity of the com- 
position. Every one of these minute figures obeys the same dread panic; 
and all the minor details of the picture are wrought out with admirable skill 
and feeling. The sense of unspeakable horror that pervades the scene is 
heightened by a skilful contrast. Far away in the distance, on a smooth 
stretch of water, floats the ark, peaceful, unendangered, and beyond reach. 

Another scene. The waters have risen up and covered the earth, until one 
solitary, barren peak of rock alone remains unsubmerged. The wild storm 
has passed away; vast, black, waveless, unvexed by winds, untorn by tor- 
rents, the avenging and remorseless deep creeps slowly up to devour its last 
victims, satiated with death and now secure of these. On the top of this 
narrow peak huddles a group of little children, the youngest of whom 
stretches down its tiny hand to assist its mother. The father, grasping his 
wife with one hand, clings with the other to the rock. Hope and strength 
have failed, and he can climb no further. A tigress with her whelps, ren- 
dered inoffensive by the supreme peril, shares the rock with her children, but 
takes no notice of them. Holding one of her young in her mouth, she casts a 
melancholy, yearning look over the interminable waste of waters. 

In the third of this grand series, we are shown the subsidence of the flood. 
The ark is resting on the summit of Mount Ararat. From behind its enor- 
mous bulk stream forth the rays of the rising sun—it is the dawn of the new 
era. The waters have retreated into the ancient abysms; white vapors as- 
cend from the humid ground, like the smoke of tharkful sacrifice. The rocky 
sides of Mount Ararat are strewn with the carcasses of human beings and 
animals, lying in inextricable confusion, as they were left by the receding tor- 
rents, while above them flutters the white dove, returning to the ark with 
the olive twig in her mouth. 

It is a relief to turn from the epical sublimity and tragic horror of these il- 
lustrations to the sweet pastoral beauty that is found in “The Meeting of 
Eleazar and Rebecca at the Well” and “ Isaac receiving Rebecca.” The first 
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overflows with grace, charming sentiment, and Eastern feeling ; the second is 
a marvel of beautiful conception and execution. The bride, seated on a drome- 
dary, richly and fantastically caparisoned, has approached the abode of her 
husband. She prepares to descend ; a slave presents the palm of his hand asa 
step for the delicate foot of the young girl. The patriarch approaches to re- 
ceive her, his hand resting on the shoulder of a slave. But what words can 
describe the luminous atmosphere, the strange and picturesque caravan, the 
delicately moulded clouds, the transparent shadows, the beauty, a variety of 
the figure grouping? The picture seems like the realization of a wonderful 
dream—a vision out of the sleep of ages gone. 

To describe these pictures one by one would require not merely an article, 
but a volume almost as large as the Bible whose leaves we are turning; and 
we must pass reluctantly over compositions on which we would gladly dwell at 
length. 

Doré is fond of placing minute figures on an extended landscape, so as to 
give the impression of immense space. “ The Cedars of Lebanon conveyed to 
the Temple,” is an admirable specimen of this style of treatment. In this 
picture the horizon is placed near the top of the page. In the distance grow 
the majestic cedars, about whose giant boles the wood-cutters swarm like pig- 
mies. Nearer are seen the enormous trunks, stripped of branches, laid on rude, 
massive trucks, and dragged off by teams of horses and oxen, urged on and 
assisted by crowds of drivers and workmen. Every nook and corner of the 
picture is full of bustling life. Not a particle of space is vacant or wasted. 
Yet all this variety and fullness is obtained without the slightest loss of unity 
of effect. 

Doré’s love of the grotesque and of queer humor occasionally breaks through 
his enforced decorum, as in his wonderful realization of Ezekiel’s vision of the 
‘Valley of Dry Bones.” It isa ghastly composition. We can almost hear 
the multitude of bones dash and rattle as they fly together. And it is hu- 
morous, too. There is seen a bewildered skeleton fumbling round for a miss- 
ing arm, which a brother skeleton, who was doubtless a practical joker in the 
flesh, hides away from him. One unfortunate creature has let his skull slip 
through his bony fingers, and clutches blindly after it as it falls. Another, 
who has picked himself entirely up, and put his bones together in complete 
order, sits grinning horribly a ghastly smile, and poking fun at his less expert 
companions. In the distance, the rehabilitated skeletons disappear, in long 
and dim procession, through the dusk of gathering night. 

In general, Doré has restrained, in these illustrations, his inordinate passion 
for the grotesque and horrible, and his morbid tendency to gloominess; but 
these traits are seen in their full power in such subjects as “The Fate of 
Jezebel’s Remains,” “The Death of Achan,” “The Punishment of the Sons 
of Korah,” and a few others. It is surprising that he should have made so 
little of Job; and he has done less with the Prophets than his admirers ex- 
pected of him. 

The illustrations to the New Testament show a great falling off in power 
and interest. Doré’s genius is not Christian; it is essentially fantastic and 
profane. He cannot draw an apostle, or a saint, and his Christ is an utter 
failure. Doré was not himself in the New Testament. In the words of Thé- 
ophile Gautier, Doré excels in the reproduction of all climes, countries, archi- 
tectures, costumes and manners, of which vague traditions alone survive. The 

sible, with its profound perspective of antiquity, stretching beyond the crea- 
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tion of man, presents grand incentives to this intuitive faculty; and Doré, 
incited by the sublimity of the Biblical stories and imaginations, has, in this 
work, surpassed all former efforts in this direction. Whether his treatment 
of sacred subjects partakes sufficiently of a religious sentiment, is a question 
which admits of a wide difference of opinion; but of the genius of the artist, 
of his inexhaustible invention and imagination, there can be no question 
at all. 

The engraving of these illustrations is admirable. Nothing equal to it has 
been done in any other work. It seems destined indeed to create an era in 
the art. When the first volume was received in this city, among the earliest 
to examine it were some of the most scientific engravers of the American 
Bank-note Company, who expressed their astonishment at the excellence of 
the execution, and the simple methods by which grand and beautiful effects 
were produced. Several artist clubs have been formed for the purchase of the 
book, for reference and critical study. It is not to be expected, nor would it 
be desirable, that the planting of this seed should result in a large crop ot 
Dorés, but the influence of his style in the art of wood-engraving in this 
country will undoubtedly be extensive and beneficial. 

Strtuman 8. Conant. 











THE MOTHER'S PRAYER. 


MOTHER'S holy arms caressed 
A babe that laughed upon her breast. 


Then thus to Heaven she cried in prayer, 
“ Now even as his face is fair, 
“O Lord! keep Thou his soul within 


As free from any spot ef sin.” 


From Heaven the Lord an answer made, 
“ Behold! I grant as thou hast prayed.” 


Within her door the darknegs crept, 
And babe and mother sweetly slept. 


The belfry rang the midnight-bell ; 
The watchman answered, All is well. 


Awaking at the cradle-side, 
The mother knew the babe had died. 


With grief to set a woman wild, 
She caught and clasped the marble child— 


Until her heart against his own 
Was broken, beating on a stone! 


“O God!” she cried, in her despair, 

“ Why hast thou mocked a mother’s prayer?” 
Then answered He, “ As I have willed, 
Thy prayer, O woman! is fulfilled : 

“Tf on the earth thy child remain, 
His soul shall gather many a stain: 


“ At thy behest, I reach my hand 
To lift him to the Heavenly land!” 


The mother heard, and bowed her head, 
And laid her cheek against the dead, 


And cried, “O God! I dare not pray— 
Thou answerest in so strange a way!” 


In shadow of a taper’s light, 
She sat and moaned the livelong night ; 
But when the morning brought the sun, 
She prayed, “ Thy will, O God, be done!” 
THEODORE TILTON. 












ROMAN WOMEN OF FASHION. 


N all ages woman is rather what man makes her, than what poets dream 
or painters imagine. The attraction of the sexes does not become more 
or less, like political or religious creeds, according to the time when wider 
room is made for their action in the world. Men and women exist for each 
other ; and women in the days of the Roman emperors, as to-day, used all 
their faculties and all their ingenuity simply to please men. We beg literary 
women not to take offence at our statement, for it will bear a dispassionate 
examination. The girls of Boston or New York are not more beautiful or 
fresh than were the girls of Pompeii; but are they not just as eager to look 
beautiful ? 

We have yet to learn the a b c of Nature, and we believe that she is far wiser 
than any of the philosophers, moralists, priests or theologians of our pious 
nineteenth century. She knows what she is about, and guards well the secret 
of her enchantments. And she teaches women to be women, as she teaches 
girls how to be those frail, delicate, untouched buds of loveliness, which, like 
the succeeding Springs of the earth, year after year, make fresh under our 
eyes the Virginity of Beauty. 

So, in gently pushing open the door of the dressing-room of any wealthy, 
fashionable Pompeian woman, we shall neither feel nor show more surprise at 
what we see there than if we were the privileged intruder allowed to look at, 
touch and fumbie the nameless knickknacks and fancy articles that fill the 
dressing-room of our modern belles; since to-day, as centuries ago, Fashion, 
with all its implements, is but the accredited accomplice of Nature, and 
serves her best when most successfully it lends its aid to complete in a 
woman’s face or figure what Nature capriciously left imperfect. 

Our social forms being different from those of the days of Pompeii, the 
position of woman in society is also different, and necessarily gives her 
much more influence. We have literary women; they only had, here and 
there, reading women, like the daughter of Ovid, for instance, whose sweet- 
ness of character was not marred by any angularity or harsh, pedantic tone 
or spirit. Our literary women, by some unexplained conjunction of personal 
needs or losses, are too often too indifferent to the graces of womanhood, 
and free from all the sweet necessities of the woman-nature, to be agreeable. 
To please does not seem to be the uppermost ambition of their nature—to be 
loved and admired the end of their best efforts. 


They have entered as com- 
petitors with men in the world of letters, and insist upon sharing the pub- 
licity and the reputation of men. But those women who are satisfied in 
simply being what women can naturally be, and who, without fretful scorn 
for what they cannot attain, or helpless vanity in what they feebly imitate, 
accept their mere womanliness as containing the infinite possibilities of their 
influence, will take interest in finding out with us the points of resemblance 
between themselves and their sisters of dead centuries. 
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The women of Pompeii lived a life exclusively devoted to pleasure. Every 
demand of soul and spirit, every requirement of the intellect, seems to have 
been sacrificed to achieving a perfect blossoming of the senses. Irom what 
we are allowed to witness with our eyes, in the paintings and mosaics lately 
discovered, and, from what we must infer, not an inch of time was given‘to 
the soul and its imperious needs, and no room made for it to expand in; but 
the physical life, the revelry of the flesh, the absolute intoxication of volup- 
tuousness, tyrannized over every moment and appropriated every hour of a 
woman’s life. 

We must remember how different is our domestic economy from that of 
those days. Weare not told that any of the problems of that vexed “ Bridget 
question” disturbed the placid ease of the mistresses of houses. Servants 
then were slaves, and, as such, unquestioning, willing, competent ministers to 
the luxurious habits of wealthy women. Those servants were skilful waiting- 
maids, filling around their mistress the double office of confidantes and servants. 
And, so admirably adjusted were the separate elements of that system of 
home-service, that not one of the servants interfered with the work of the 
other, or mistook her special duty, but rather, by her own punctilious routine 
and exactitude, helped to render each returning day a day of untroubled ease, 
and every hour an hour of new delight, to the queen-woman, who thought of 
nothing else but how to please her favorite admirer. 

Then, as now, women used adroit secrecy in making their persons objects of 
special study and critical examination. Every line, or mark, or wrinkle, was at- 
tentively tracked with a jealous eye, and most skilfully concealed. Rouges, 
powder, paint, washes and ointments—all that art ever devised and combined 
to repair the destroying touch of time—was used, as it is used now. Indeed, 
our Lubins and our Rimmels, with their world-renowned delicious perfumes 
and essences, fail to furnish us with such profusion of lucent oils and aromatic 
washes as formed then the requisites for the toilets of women of fashion. 

The utmost value being set on a smooth, milky-white, satin-like skin, it 
became the chief endeavor of every woman to preserve her complexion. To 
this end, bathing was constantly resorted to. What nobody ever omits doing 
before leaving the bed-room—the washing of face and hands—was to the Pom- 
peian woman not merely a half hour’s or an hour’s work, but was the chief oc- 
cupation of her morning. She bathed luxuriously in warm, scented baths of 
asses’ milk. She bathed till her whole body was as smoothly soft-skinned as 
the petal of a flower, and her hands, her arms, her bosom and her limbs were 
made supple with excess of languid repose. One cannot help seeing anew the 
Venus Aphrodité coming out of the magic foam, when reading about those 
fair women, so fair and so woman-like | 

It seems that the absence of activity and labor in the daily life of women, 
chiefly, perhaps, the absence of family responsibilities and of family dignity, 
made abundant room for the protracted performance of a daily toilet, which, 
instead of an hour or so every morning, occupied half the day. For, on 
awakening, the lady of fashion called her slaves to her bed-side and had her- 
self more effectually aroused by various manipulations and applications, at 
which our implacable individual independence would simply revolt. First, 
the lady must have her face carefully washed, before any man’s eye is allowed 
to glance at her. Sleep alone has not so unharmonized and disturbed the 
color and destroyed the roundness of those cheeks, or made those eyelids hang 
so heavily over eyes not yet brilliant. The paste of bread and milk, which was 
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so carefully spread all over the face last night, has to be removed in such a 
way that not the slightest redness or irritation of the skin shall remain. 
When that is effected, the teeth are replaced—for they had artificial teeth in 
those days—the eyebrows are artistically pencilled, and the lips, and cheeks, 
if necessary, stained with the bloom of youth. 

Roman ladies understood as well as our women, that the charm of art is to 
remain unseen and unsuspected. Therefore, none but their own personal at- 
tendants were allowed near them during the elaborate process of the toilet. 
Yet, men would find out; men would know; men even would see, what was 
intended to be so well concealed. All the Roman poets become, by turns, 
satirists and censors when writing about their women, and, for page after page, 
they write about nothing else. The charm holds them, entrances them. 
Turn to Lucian, or Ovid, or Martial, or Juvenal and see what they say ; how 
they admonish and mock ; how they criticise and rail, and in an instant forget 
ail except to admire more than ever! Does not this simply warn us that 
fashionable beauty is not to be familiarly handled, taken apart piece by piece, 
examined and Classified like some poor chance-plant by the high-road? A 
woman’s beauty is enough for man, and he need not inquire whence it comes 
or where it goes. Man is here protected against disenchantment and disgust 
by a non-familiarity with what he most would admire. 

Another trait of resemblance between the whims of fashion in past centuries 
and fashion in our own times is the value attached to whatever was foreign. 
Greek customs had for the Romans the same fascination which French taste 
and French style have for us. A Roman woman of fashion refused to use any 
cosmetic that did not have a Greek name attached to it. The utmost ambi- 
tion of the belle of Pompeii was to look like a Greek woman, to walk like a 
Greek woman, to lisp like a Greek woman, and like a Greek woman to en- 
chant men with the seductiveness of her sensuous beauty. 

Among the most remarkable of the articles of luxury which more recent 
excavations have given to the world, are the écrins or jewel-boxes, used by 
wealthy women to keep their adornments. Some of these boxes are two feet 
high, telling at once that a fortune was treasured within their chiselled cir- 
cumference. The jewels do not materiaily differ from modern ones, save in 
workmanship and design. Bracelets, rings, ear-rings, gold and pearl orna- 
ments for the head, buckles for the belt, and clasps to fasten the flowing 
draperies over the shoulder; these, and the most marvellous of combs, neck- 
laces, toothpicks and even crochet-needles, formed part of the valuables which 
the Roman woman of fashion considered as her own special property, and 
upon which her thoughts so fondly dwelt when she asked herself: “ How 
shall I look ?” 

We feel that she looked beautiful, when we remember what were some of 
the ornaments she wore, and how profusely she introduced the glitter of gold 
in her full-dress costume. The Roman ladies were excessively fond of jewels. 
Pearls and precious stones had for them the same charm which they have for 
us. When en grande toilette, the lady of Pompeii covered her whole person 
with jewelry. Her luxuriant hair, her neck, her shoulders, her bosom, her 
ankles and arms and hands flashed with the imprisoned fires of the opal, glit- 
tered with gold, or were encircled with the pale, soft light of the pearl. It 
seems that in this particular fashion of wearing jewels, the “ purple women ” 
of Pompeii took the lead. Dignified matrons at once adopted the extravagant 
taste, and the fashionable painters soon decked their divinities with the new 
Insignia. 
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A nude Venus, recently discovered upon the walls of Pompeii, wears a gold 
band around her head, two bracelets on each wrist, a long gold chain dropping 
in her bosom, and rings on every finger; thus giving us another picture of ° 
the rage that prevailed at the time when, perhaps, she was painted from some 
fair living girl or woman. 

If we closely compare some particular fashion of those remote days with 
the fashion of our own time, we shall be surprised to notice the slightness of 
the difference in taste. Take, for instance, the mode of arranging the hair. 
But before all, take the hair itself. Yes, take it, touch it, handle it, look at it 
long, till you make sure of its color. It is the very color we admire so much 
to-day—red hair; blonde hair and blonde women were then as much admired, 
and as much sought after, as the choicest blonde blossoms of our drawing- 
rooms of to-day. So great was the preference given to blonde and yellow and 
red hair, that all sorts of toilet artifices were resorted to, to obtain from drugs 
and ointments the one color which painters and poets still delight to picture 
in their softest dreams of fair women. We beg pardon of all the magnifi- 
cent Junos whose black tresses match the night. Had they lived in that 
carnival of luxury they would, no doubt, have done what some of them try to 
do now. They would have used dyes. 

The Pompeian women obtained from the East an unguent with which they 
saturated their hair, and then sat for hours in the sun until the foreign sub- 
stance was dried in, and the hair was transformed. Sometimes the process 
took days to be perfected, and then if the lady had so large a circle of acquaint- 
ances that she could secure no privacy in her city house, she betook herself to 
the country, and remained there till her hair was made more silken and more 
rich with golden hue. 

The mode of dressing the hair varied as it varies with us, fashion being 
more of an arbitress than taste in that important detail of woman’s costume. 
“Rats” and cushions were skilfully adjusted by the slave coiffeuse to the head of 
her mistress, and we find some traces of the waterfall. Curls seem to have been 
the favorite style of dressing the hair for a time—curls thrown back of the 
head and flowing on the neck, such as we call Grecian curls. Wearing the hair 
in a large knot on the summit of the head, or in short ringlets around the 
forehead, was also a favorite mode with the exquisites of those days of ex- 
quisite elegance. But what adorned most the head of the Pompeian belle 
were the jewelled combs and the jewelled pins which they used to fasten their 
hair. Some of those are marvellously beautiful—not im color only, but im 
poetical design. One of those pins found in Herculaneum, and about seven or 
eight inches long, is surmounted by a Venus chiselled in gold; she is twisting 
her hair, and looks at herself in a mirror held by Cupid. Another is orna- 
mented with a small figure of Psyche kissing Love. Another is still more 
beautiful, being the workmanship of some Greek jeweller. It represents the 
Goddess of Plenty caressing a dolphin, while her head is surmounted by two 
horns, symbols of consecration to the Goddess Isis. These jewelled pins are, 
perhaps, the most interesting feature of a woman’s parure. They seem to 
have been selected with such dainty care as best harmonized with the occa- 
sion in which they were worn ; showing at once that the symbols they repre- 
sented were not overlooked, nor their poetical meaning unremembered. 

We moderns cannot admire those pins without wonder at the perfect taste 
which the pagan artists used in forming the least trifle. Would it be possible 
to use with more effect or with more grace so small a space as the head of a 
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pin for the hair? Could any more graceful idea be expressed than that of the 
God of Love rendering to his mother the same service that slaves and in- 
fatuated lovers render to their mistresses ? 

Our aigrettes, our diamond constellations, and our koh-i-noors are very 
beautiful, but among all our modern designs for jewels and parures, none 
awaken in our mind associations of ideas so exquisite as those suggested by 
the taste of those graceful pagans. 

Young girls in Pompeii wore nets, and exercised the charming capricious- 
ness of their fickle taste in choice of color, texture and style. Some of them 
were made of gold thread studded with pearls and other precious stones. 

When looking into the profuse luxury of that vanished life of centuries 
ago, we must acknowledge the superiority in inventive fancy and elegant 
taste of those pagan men and women. For even the most insignificant trifles 
that seemed to decorate their houses or adorn their persons, reveal in the 
graceful variety of their forms a richness of fancy that shames our modern 
refinement into silence. What are the crystal arrows, the crystal drops, the 
inlaid combs or filagree butterflies that our women wear, compared with the 
elegance of the ornaments which made the Pompcian women so beautiful, 
and so glad in their beauty? And how can we wonder at that, when we 
think that the State disdained not to give laws in regard to the dress of 
women, so as to make it a part of its magnificent pride? Many a Christian 
government has legislated religion and established and adjusted divine mys- 
teries by law; but in Rome the Senate ordered that the slave-women hair- 
dressers should remain such a time as apprentices, so as to become skilful in 
their art. Ovid does not fail to tell us a good deal about it, nor about the 
importance some of those hair-dressers acquired when, after months of labor, 
they became expert in making the cushion named ¢tutulus, which the ladies 
wore on the summit of their head, and around which centered all the whims 
of the reigning fashion. 

After Rome had become the magnetic centre of civilization, where all the 
nations gathered who pretended to refinement or luxury, the mode of wearing 
the hair at once changed, and those women who had before ignored foreign 
fashions adopted all the extremes of Greek extravagance. Then it was that 
they began to mingle strings of pearis in their hair, like the Eastern women. 
Whenever women entered a temple consecrated to Egyptian divinities, they 
wore a profusion of lotus flowers or wheat in their hair, as emblematic of the 
fecundity of nature. And, as in these wild days of fashionable paganism, 
Italy became enveloped in the sensuous worship of Isis, the fashion soon pre- 
vailed for women of rank and position to adopt every novel arrangement of 
the hair that was imported from abroad. 

The conquest of the Germanic tribes brought in the most fantastic modes and 
influenced much the feminine taste of Rome, and it was under that influence 
that gold-dust was generally used as hair-powder by fashionable women. 

Nothing is more natural than that women of fashion should create a fashion 
by their simple preference or taste, just as is done in our days. And just as 
naturally, as soon as that fashion has lost, by general prevalence, the distinc- 
tion which is its greatest charm, another newer one is tried, discussed and 
adopted. Natural flowers were a favorite ornament for the hair. The Ro- 
man belles wore wreaths of flowers—always fragrant flowers—at their even- 
ing entertainments. They also wore chaplets of flowers around the neck and 
bosom, so as to inhale the delicious odor which, when yielded by the head- 
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wreath, must be fost to the wearer. A singular fastidiousness forbade all 
women to appear in public by daylight with flowers upon them. They might 
not even carry bouquets under legal penalty. Was it because they might 
have been considered as victims? Those flower-wreaths and chaplets were 
woven with exquisite art, and always intended to be symbolical when sent, 
half withered and yet fragrant, to some bashful favorite. Fresh flowers would 
not have been welcomed by the jealous suitor, who loved to imagine that he 
found something of her whom he adored in the fast-drooping and finger- 
crumpled petals which had mingled with her beauty. It was also the custom 
to complete a message of love and to fix a rendezvous by forwarding either 
apples or figs bitten into. To-day, in the East, ladies still wear chaplets of 
orange-blossoms around their olive-skinned shoulders, and fall asleep ca- 
ressed by the faint, ianguid odor. 

But, with that same passion for beauty in dress which now, as then, lies at 
the very heart of a woman’s nature, nothing could be more unlike our modern 
female costume than that of the Roman women. Their ideal was naturalness, 
and hence genuine beauty of form. They did not wear corsets, nor had they the 
remotest idea of barrelling up their busts with whalebones or steel. Next to 
the skin they wore a garment of finest cambric, very much like the modern 
chemise. Then a straight band or scarf, called strophiwm, which served to 
support the bosom with that grace we so admire in antique paintings. The 
makers of that part of a woman’s wardrobe were as much patronized by 
Pompeian belles as our French corset makers are to-day patronized by women 
of elegance. Over that band was worn a sort of jacket with long sleeves, and 
made of the finest white wool. When at home, the tunic covered the whole, 
and the length of that ample, flowing drapery measured somewhat the virtue 
of the wearer, for it seems that the “ purple women” of those days preferred 
to wear their tunics very short, to show their legs laden with bracelets, while 
the Roman matrons lengthened the vesture by a flounce embroidered with 
gold. The tunic was fastened around the waist by a belt artistically hidden 
under some folds of the tucked up drapery. For the promenade, women of 
fashion wore a mantle, the beauty of which was best displayed by the style in 
which it exposed the right breast, and was thrown over the left shoulder. 
Those mantles were invariably white, and so fine in texture that the incorrigi- 
ble Petronius speaks of them as of “woven wind.” Fashionable Roman 
women also wore white kid boots. The “purple women” generally wore 
sandals, so as to let their feet be seen—those finely shaped, large Roman feet, 
which our modern taste would admire more had they been smaller. 

Extreme care was bestowed upon the nails of feet and hands. There was 
one special slave invested with the responsibility of keeping the nails of her 
mistress properly pared, cleaned and tinted. Women never wore gloves, yet 
they delicately cherished their hands and fingers. They kept them beautiful, 
not by idleness alone, but by a variety of cosmetics intended to render the skin 
soft, smooth, and flower-like. And, as the customs of those days made the 
fingers of women speak eloquently in adroit gesticulation, the beauty of the 
land could not be overlooked. Horace makes fun of some original wag inde- 
pendent enough to cut his own nails, and dispense with the services of barber 
or slave. 

In looking at some of the jewels of Pompeii, one is surprised to find how 
very fond were the ladies of the snake form, and how they preferred having 
rings and bracelets representing :erpents. Gold serpents were among the 
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amulets, more or less decent, that hung from necklaces, and were used to con- 
jure away distressing influences. Even living snakes were petted by Roman 
belles, who carried them around their arms, and, for coolness’ sake, even let 
them lie curling on their bosoms. For coolness’ sake also, did they carry 
smooth rock-crystal balls in their hands, while the slave fanned their heated 
faces and necks. After the fashion of carrying those crystal balls had become 
so universal that the Alps failed to yield a sufficient quantity of crystal, yel- 
low amber was substituted. Juvenal tells us that the amber ball was never 
so much prized, and never so delicious to hold, as when it issued fragrant- 
warm from the hand of a fair girl. 

Fans and parasols had their place among the appurtenances of a woman’s 
toilet, and were considered objects of luxury by their magnificence and delicate 
workmanship. The fans were mostly made of very thin pieces of precious 
wood or ivory, covered all over with the minutest down of the rarest of birds. 

Well, we have looked long enough to be made sad, into the fascinations 
and follies of the poor heathen women who were smothered in the ashes of 
Pompeii so many ages ago. Their volcanic tomb has preserved all these 
silent witnesses, to show how the passions, the ambitions, the vanities, of 
women are ever the same, and how even the trinkets with which they bedeck 
themselves express the same notions of beauty, and use the same materials, 
and almost the same forms. Only the lovely persons for whom such extrava- 
_ gant expenses were incurred, such infinite delicacies bestowed, such untiring 
thought devoted—only those lovely women themselves died so soon, passed 
away so utterly. 




















THE CLAVERINGS. 


By AntHony TROLLOPE. 





CHAPTER IX. 
TOO PRUDENT BY HALF. 


LORENCE BURTON thought herself the happiest girl in the world. There 
was nothing wanting to the perfection of her bliss. She could perceive, 
though she never allowed her mind to dwell upon the fact, that her lover was 
superior in many respects to the men whom her sisters had married. He 
was better educated, better looking, in fact more fully a gentleman at all 
points than either Scarness or any of the others. She liked her sisters’ hus- 
bands very well, and in former days, before Harry Clavering had come to 
Stratton, she had never taught herseif to think that she, if she married, would 
want anything different from that which Providence had given to them. She 
had never thrown up her head, or even thrown up her nose, and told herself 
that she would demand something better than that. But not the less was 
she alive to the knowledge that something better had come in her way, and 
that that something better was now her own. She was very proud of her 
lover, and, no doubt, in some gently feminine way showed that she was so as 
she made her way about among her friends at Stratton. Any idea that she 
herself was better educated, better looking, or more clever than‘ her elder sis- 
ters, and that, therefore, she was deserving of a higher order of husband, had 
never entered her mind. The Burtons in London—Theodore Burton and his 
wife—who knew her well, and who, of all the family, were best able to appre- 
ciate her worth, had long been of opinion that she deserved some specially 
favored lot in life. The question with them would be, whether Harry Claver- 
ing was good enough for her. 

Everybody at Stratton knew that she was engaged, and when they wished 
her joy she made no coy denials. Her sisters had all been engaged in the 
same way, and their marriages had gone off in regular sequence to their en- 
gagements. There had never been any secret with them about their affairs. 
On this matter the practice is very various among different people. There 
are families who think it almost indelicate to talk about marriage as a thing 
actually in prospect for any of their own community. An ordinary acquaint- 
ance would be considered to be impertinent in even hinting at such a thing, 
although the thing were an established fact. The engaged young ladies only 
whisper the news through the very depths of their pink note-paper, and are 
supposed to blush as pey communicate the tidings by their pens, even in the 
retirement of their own rooms. But there are other families in which there 
is no vestige of such mystery, in which an engagegh couple are spoken of to- 
gether as openly as though they were already bound in some sort of public 
partnership. In these families the young ladies talk openly of their lovers, 
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and generally prefer that subject of conversation to any other. Such a family 
—so little mysterious—so open in their arrangements, was that of the Burtons 
at Stratton. The reserve in the reserved families is usually atoned for by the 
magnificence of the bridal arrangements, when the marriage is at last solemn- 
ized; whereas, among the other set—the people who have no reserve—the 
marriage, when it comes, is customarily an affair of much less outward cere- 
mony. ; They are married without blast of trumpet, with very little profit to 
the confectioner, and do their honeymoon, if they do it at all, with prosaic 
simplicity. 

Florence had made up her mind that she would be in no hurry about it. 
Harry was ina hurry; but that was a matter of course. He was a quick- 
blooded, impatient, restless being. She was slower, and more given to con- 
sideration. It would be better that they should wait, even if it were for five 
or six years. She had no fear of poverty for herself. She had lived always 
in a house in which money was much regarded, and among people who were 
of inexpensive habits. But such had not been his lot, and it was her duty to 
think of the mode of life which might suit him. He would not be happy as a 
poor man—without comforts around him, which would simply be comforts to 
him though they would be luxuries to her. When her mother told her, 
shaking her head rather sorrowfully as she heard Florence talk, that she did 
not like long engagements, Florence would shake hers too, in playful derision, 
and tell her mother not to be so suspicious. “ It is not you that are going to 
marry him, mamma.” 

“No, my dear; I know that. But long engagements never are good. And 
I can’t think why young people should want so many things, now, that they 
used to do without very well when I was married. When | went into house- 
keeping, we only had one girl of fifteen to do everything; and we hadn’t a 
nursemaid regular till Theodore was born ; and there were three before him.” 

Florence could not say how many maid-servants Harry might wish to have 
under similar circumstances, but she was very confident that he would want 
much more attendance than her father and mother had done, or even than 
some of her brothers and sisters. Her father, when he first married, would 
not have objected, on returning home, to find his wife in the kitchen, looking 
after the progress of the dinner; nor even would her brother Theodore have 
been made unhappy by such a circumstance. But Harry, she knew, would 
not like it; and therefore Harry must wait. “ It will do him good, mamma,” 
said Florence. ‘“ You can’t think that I mean to find fault with him; but I 
know that he is young in his ways. He is one of those men who should not 
marry till they are twenty-eight, or thereabouts.” 

“ You mean that he is unsteady ?” 

“No; not unsteady. I don’t think hima bit unsteady; but he will be 
happier single for a year or two. He hasn’t settled down to like his tea and 
toast when he is tired of his work, as a married man should do. Do you 
know that I am not sure that a little flirtation would not be very good for 
him ?” 

“Oh, my dear!” 

“It should be very moderate, you know.” 

“ But then, suppose it wasn’t moderate. I don’t like to see engaged youn, 
men going on in that way. I suppose I’m very old fashioned; but I think 
when a young man is engaged, he ought to remember it and to show it. It 
ought to make him a little serious, and he shouldn’t be going about likea 
butterfly, that may do just as it pleases in the sunshine.” 
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During the three months which Harry remained in town before the Easter 
holidays he wrote more than once to Florence, pressing her to name an early 
day for their marriage. These letters were written, I think, after certain 
evenings spent under favorable circumstances in Onslow Crescent, when he 
was full of the merits of domestic comfort, and perhaps also owed some of 
their inspiration to the fact that Lady Ongar had left London without seeing 
him. He had called repeatedly in Bolton Street, having been specially pressed 
to do so by Lady Ongar, but he had only once found her at home, and then a 
third person had been present. This third person had been a lady who was 
not introduced to him, but he had learned from her speech that she was a 
foreigner. On that occasion Lady Ongar had made herself gracious and pleas- 
ant, but nothing had passed which interested him, and, most unreasonably, he 
had felt himself to be provoked. When next he went to Bolton Street he 
found that Lady Ongar had left London. She had gone down to Ongar Park, 
and, as far as the woman at the house knew, intended to remain there till after 
Easter. Harry had some undefined idea that she should not have taken such 
a step without telling him. Had she not declared to him that he was her only 
friend? When a friend is going out of town, leaving an only friend behind, 
that friend ought to tell her only friend what she is going to do, otherwise 
such a declaration of only-frtendship means nothing. Such was Harry 
Clavering’s reasoning, and having so reasoned, he declared to himself that it 
did mean nothing, and was very pressing to Florence Burton to name an early 
day. He had been with Cecilia, he told her—he had learned to call Mrs. 
Burton Cecilia in his letters—and she quite agreed with him that their income 
would be enough. He was to have two hundred a year from his father, having 
brought himself to abandon that high-toned resolve which he had made some 
time since, that he would never draw any part of his income from the parental 
coffers. His father had again offered it, and he had accepted it. Old Mr. 
Burton was to add a hundred, and Harry was of opinion that they could do 
very well. Cecilia thought the same, he said, and therefore Florence surely 
would not refuse. But Florence received, direct from Onslow Crescent, Ce- 
cilia’s own version of her thoughts, and did refuse. It may be surmised that 
she would have refused even without assistance from Cecilia, for she was a 


young lady not of a fickle or changing disposition. So she wrote to Harry 
with much care, and as her letter had some influence on the story to be told, 
the reader shall read it—if the reader so pleases. 


Stratton, March, 186-. 

Dear Harry :—TI received your letter this morning, and answer it at once, because I 
know you will be impatient for an answer. You are impatient about things—are you 
not? But it was a kind, sweet, dear, generous letter, and I need not tell you now that I 
love the writer of it with all my heart. Iam so glad you like Cecilia. I think she is 
the perfection of a woman. And Theodore is every bit as good as Cecilia, though I 
know you don’t think so, because you don’t say so. I am always happy when I am in 
Onslow Crescent. I should have been there this Spring, only that a certain person, who 
chooses to think that his claims on me are stronger than those of any other person, 
wishes me to go elsewhere. Mamma wishes me to go to London also for a week, but I 
don’t want to be away from the old house too much before the final parting comes at 
last. 

And now about the final parting ; for I may as well rush at it at once. I need hardly 
tell you that no care for father or mother shall make me put off my marriage. Of course 
I owe everything to you now; and as they have approved it, I have no right to think 
of them in opposition to you. And you must not suppose that they ask me to stay, 


On the contrary, mamma is always telling me that early marriages are best. She has 
99 
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sent all the birds out of the nest but one; and is impatient to see that one fly away, that 
she may be sure that there is no lame one in the brood. You must not therefore think 
that it is mamma; nor is it papa, as regards himself—though papa agrees with me in 
thinking that we ought to wait a little. 

Dear Harry, you must not be angry, but I am sure that we ought to wait. We are, 
both of us, young, and why should we be ina hurry? I know what you will say, and 
of course I love you the more because you love me so well; but I fancy that I can be 
quite happy if I can see you two or three times in the year, and hear from you constant- 
ly. It is so good of you to write such nice letters, and the longer they are the better I 
like them. Whatever you put in them, I like them to be full. I know I can’t write nice 
letters myself, and it makes me unhappy. Unless I have got something special to say, 
I am dumb. 

But now I have something special to say. In spite of all that you tell me about 
Cecilia, I do not think it would do for us to venture upon marrying yet. I know that 
you are willing to sacrifice everything, but I ought not on that account to accept a sac- 
rifice. I could not bear to see you poor and uncomfortable ; and we should be very poor 
in London now-a-days with such an income as we should have. If we were going to 
live here at Stratton, perhaps we might manage ; but I feel sure that it would be impru- 
dent in London. You ought not to be angry with me for saying this, for I am quite as 
anxious to be with you as you can possibly be to be with me; only, I can bear to look 
forward, and have a pleasure in feeling that all my happiness is to come. I know I am 
right in this. Do write me one little line to say that you are not angry with your little 
girl. 

I shall be quite ready for you by the 29th. I got such a dear little note from Fanny 
the other day. She says that you never write to them, and she supposes that I have the 
advantage of all your energy in that way. I have told her that I do get a good deal. 
My brother writes to me very seldom, I know; and I get twenty letters from Cecilia for 
one scrap that Theodore ever sends me. Perhaps som’ these days I shall be thc 
chief correspondent with the rectory. Fanny told me all about the dresses, and I have 
my own quite ready. I’ve been bridesmaid to four of my own sisters, so I ought to 
know what I’m about. I'll never be bridesmaid to anybody again, after Fanny ; but 
whom on earth shall I have for myseif? I think we must wait till Cissy and Sophy are 
ready. Cissy wrote me word that you were a darling man. I don’t know how much of 
that came directly from Cissy, or how much from Cecilia. 

God bless you, dear, dearest Harry. Let me have one letter before you come to fetch 
me, and acknowledge that I am right, even if you say that I am disagreeable. Of course 
I like to think that you want to have me; but, you see, one has to pay the penalty of 
being civilized. Ever and always your own affectionate 


FLORENCE Burton. 


Harry Clavering was very angry when he got this letter. The primary 
cause of his anger was the fact that Florence should pretend to know what 
was better for him than he knew himself. If he was willing to encounter life 
in London on less than four hundred a year, surely she might be contented to 
try the same experiment. He did not for a moment suspect that she feared 
for herself, but he was indignant with her because of her fear for him. What 
right had she to accuse him of wanting to be comfortable? Had he not for 
her sake consented to be very uncomfortable at that old house at Stratton? 
Was he not willing to give up his fellowship, and the society of Lady Ongar, 
and everything else, for hersake? Had he not shown himself to be such a 
lover as there is not one ina hundred? And yet she wrote and told him that 
it wouldn’t do for him to be poor and uncomfortable? After all that he had 
done in the world, after all that he had gone through, it would be odd if, at 
this time of day, he did not know what was good for himself! It was in that 
way that he regarded Florence’s pertinacity. 

He was rather unhappy at this period. It seemed to him that he was some- 
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what slighted on both sides—or, if I may say so, less thought of on both sides 
than he deserved. Had Lady Ongar remained in town, as she ought to have 
done, he would have solaced himself, and at the same time have revenged him- 
self upon Florence, by devoting some of his spare hours tothat lady. It was 
Lady Ongar’s sudden departure that had made him feel that he ought to rush 
at once into marriage. Now he had no consolation, except that of complain- 
ing to Mrs. Burton, and going frequently to the theatre. To Mrs. Burton he 
did complain a great deal, pulling her worsteds and threads about the while 
sitting in idleness while she was working, just as Theodore Burton had pre- 
dicted that he would do. 

‘I won’t have you so idle, Harry,” Mrs. Burton said to him one day. 
“You know you ought to be at vour office now.” It must be admitted, on 
behalf of Harry Clavering, that they who liked him, especially women, were 
able to become intimate with him very easily. He had comfortable, homely 
ways about him, and did not habitually give himself airs. He had become 
quite domesticated at the Burtons’ house during the ten weeks that he had 
been in London, and knew his way to Onslow Crescent almost too well. It 
may, perhaps, be surmised correctly that he would not have gone there so fre- 
quently if Mrs. Theodore Burton had been an ugly woman. 

“ Tt’s all her fault,” said he, continuing to snip a piece of worsted with a 
pair of scissors as he spoke. “She’s too prudent by half.” 

“ Poor Florence!” 

“ You can’t but know that I should work three times as much if she had 
given me a different ar ver. It stands to reason any man would work under 
such circumstances as that. Not that I am idle, I believe. I do as much as 
any other man about the place.” 

“T won’t have my worsted destroyed all the same. Theodore says that 
Florence is right.” 

“Of course he does; of course he’ll say I’m wrong. I won’t ask her again 
—that’s all.” 

“Oh, Harry! don’t say that. You know you'll asa her. You would to- 
morrow, if she were here.” 

‘You don’t know me, Cecilia, or you would not sayso. When I have made 
up my mind to a thing, I am generally firm about it. She said something 
about two years, and I will not say a word to alter that decision. If it be 
altered, it shall be altered by her.” 

In the meantime he punished Florence by sending her no special answer to 
her letter. He wrote to her as usual; but he made no reference to his last 
proposal, nor to her refusal. She had asked him to tell her that he was not 
angry, but he would tell her nothing of the kind. He told her when and 
where and how he would meet her, and convey her from Stratton to Clavering 
gave her some account of a play he had seen; described a little dinner-party 
in Onslow Crescent ; and told her a funny story about Mr. Walliker and the 
office at the Adelphi. But he said no word, even in rebuke, as to her decision 
about their marriage. He intended that this should be felt to be severe, anc 
took pleasure in the pain that he would be giving. Florence, when she re- 
ceived her letter, knew that he was sore, and understood thoroughly the work- 
ing of his mind. “I will comfort him when we are together,” she said to 
herself. ‘I will make him reasonable when I see him.” It was not the way 
in which he expected that his anger would be received. 

One day on his return home he found a card on his table which surprised 
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him very much. It contained a name but no address, but over the name there 
was a pent il memorandum, stating that the owner of the card would call again 
on his return to London after Easter. The name on the card was that of 
Count Pateroff. He remembered the name well as soon as he saw it, though 
he had never thought of it since the solitary occasion on which it had been 
mentioned to him. Count Pateroff was the man who had been Lord Ongar’s 
friend, and respecting whom Lord Ongar had brought a false charge against 
his wife. Why should Count Pateroff call on him? Why was he in England? 
Whence had he learned the address in Bloomsbury Square? To that last 
question he had no difficulty in finding an answer. Of course he must have 
heard it from Lady Ongar. Count Pateroff had now left London! Had he 
gone to Ongar Park? Harry Clavering’s mind was instantly filled with sus- 
picion, and he became jealous in spite of Florence Burton. Could it be that 
Lady Ongar, not yet four months a widow, was receiving at her house in the 
country this man with whose name her own had been so fatally joined? If 
so, what could he think of such behavior? He was very angry. He knew 
that he was angry, but he did not at all know that ne was jealous. Was he 


} 


not, by her own declaration to him, her only friend; and as such could he 


entertain such a suspicion without anger? “ Her friend!” he said to himself. 
' fter what she has 


Not if she has any dealings whatever with that man a 
told me of him!” He remembered at last that perhaps the count might not 
be at Ongar Park; but he must, at any rate, have had some dealing with Lady 
Ongar, or he would not have known the address in Bloomsbury Square. 
“Count Pateroff!” he said, repeating the name, “I shouldn’t wonder if I 
have to quarrel with that man.” During the whole of that night he was 
thinking of Lady Ongar. As regarded himself, he knew that he had nothing 
to offer to Lady Ongar but a brotherly friendship; but, nevertheless, it was an 
injury to him that she should be acquainted intimate ly with any unmarried 
man but himself. 

On the next day he was to go to Stratton, and in the morning a letter was 
brought to him by the postman ; a letter, or rather a very short note. Guild- 
ford was the postmark, and he knew at once that it was from Lady Ongar. 


Dear Mr. CLAVERING (the note said)— 

I was so sorry to leave London without seeing you; I shall be back by the end of 
April, and am keeping on the same rooms. Come to me, if you can, on the eve ning of 
the 30th, after dinner. He at last bade Hermy to write and ask me to go to Clavering 
for the Easter week. Such a note! I'll show it you when we meet. Of course I 
declined. 

But I write on purpose to tell you that I have begged Count Pateroff to see you. I 
have not seen him, but I have had to write to him about things that happened in Flor- 
ence. He has come to England chiefly with reference to the affairs of Lord Ongar. 
I want you to hear his story. As far as I have known him he is a truth telling man, 
though I do not know that I am able to say much more in his favor. , 

, Ever yours, J. 0. 

When he had read this he was quite an altered man. See Count Pateroff! 
Of course he would see him. What task could be more fitting for a friend 
han this, of seeing such a man under such circumstances sefore he left 
sondon he wrote a note for Count Pateroff, to be given to the count by the 
eople at the lodgings should he call during Harry’s absence from London 


y 


n this he explained that he would be at Clavering for a fortnight, but 
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expressed himself ready to come up to London at a day’s notice should Count 
Pateroff be necessitated again to leave London before the day named. 

As he went about his business that day, and as he journeyed down to Strat- 
ton, he entertained much kinder ideas about Lady Ongar than he had previ- 
viously done since seeing Count Pateroff’s card. 







CHAPTER X. 
AT THE RECTORY. 


ARRY CLAVERING went down 
to Stratton, slept one night at 
old Mr: Burton’s house, and drove 
Florence over to Clavering— 
twenty miles across the country, 
on the following day. This 
journey together had been looked 
forward to with great delight by 
toth of them, and Florence, in 
spite of the snubbing which she 









FLORENCE BURTON 















had received from her lover 
because of her prudence, was 
very happy as she seated her- 
self alongside of him in the 
vehicle which had been sent 
over from the rectory, and which 
he called a trap. Nota word had 
as yet been said between them 
as to that snubbing, nor was 
Harry minded that anything 
should be said. He meant to 
carry on his revenge by being 
dumb on that subject. But such 
was not Florence’s intention. 
She desired not only to have her 



















own way in this matter, but de- 





sired also that he should assent to her arrangements. 

It was a charming day for such a journey. It was cold, but not cold enough 
to make them uncomfortable. There was a wind, but not wind enough to tor- 
ment them: Once there came on a little shower, which just sufficed to give 
Harry an opportunity of wrapping his companion very closely, but he had 
hardly completed the ceremony before the necessity for it was over. They 
both agreed that this mode of travelling was infinitely preferable to a journey 
by railroad, and I myself should be of the same opinion if one could always 
make one’s journeys under the same circumstances. And it must be under- 
stood that Harry, though no doubt he was still taking his revenge on Florence 
by abstaining from all allusion to her letter, was not disposed to make himself 
otherwise disagreeable. He played his part of lover very well, and Florence 
was supremely happy. 

“Harry,” she said, when the journey was more than haif completed, “ you 
never told me what you thought of my letter.” 
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“ Which letter?” But he knew very well which was the letter in question. 

“ My prudent letter—written in answer to yours that was very imprudent.” 

“T thought there was nothing more to be said about it.” 

“Come, Harry, don’t let there be any subject between us that we don’t care 
to think about and discuss. I know what you meant by not answering me. 
You meant to punish me, did you not, for having an opinion different from 
yours? Is not that true, Harry?” 

“ Punish you, no; I did not want to punish you. It was I that was pun- 
ished, I think.” 

“ But you know I was right. Was I not right?” 

“T think you were wrong, but I don’t want to say anything more about it 
now.” 

“ Ah, but, Harry, I want you to talk about it. Is it not everything to me— 
everything in this world—that you and I should agree about this? I have 
nothing else to think of but you. I have nothing to hope for but that I may 
live to be your wife. My only care in the world is my care for you! Come, 
Harry, don’t be glum with me.” 

“Tam not glum.” 

“Speak a nice word to me. Tell me that you believe me when | say that 
it is not of myself I am thinking, but of you.” 

“ Why can’t you let me think for myself in this?” 

“Because you have got to think for me.” 

“ And I think you’d do very well on the income we’ve got. If you’ll con- 
sent to marry, this Summer, I won’t be glum, as you call it, a moment longer.” 
“No, Harry ; I must not do that. I should be false to my duty to you if 
did.” 

“ Then it’s no use saying anything more about it.” 

‘“ Look here, Harry, if an engagement for two years is tedious to you——” 
“Of course it is tedious. Is not waiting for anything always tedious? 
There’s nothing I hate so much as waiting.” 


, 


“ But listen to me,” 


aa 


said she, gravely. “If it is too tedious, if it is more 
than you think you can bear without being unhappy, I will release you from 
your engagement.” 

“ Florence !”’ 

“ Hear me to the end. It will make no change in me; and then if you like 
to come to me ggain at the end of the two years, you may be sure of the way 
in which I shall receive you.” 

‘And what good would that do?” 

“Simply this good, that you would not be bound in a manner that makes 
you unhappy. If you did not intend that when you asked me to be your 
wife———. Oh, Harry, all I want is to make you happy. That is all that I 
care for, all that I think about?” 

Harry swore to her with ten thousand oaths that he would not release her 
from any part of her engagement with him, that he would give her no loop- 
hole of escape from him, that he intended to hold her so firmly that if she 
divided herself from him, she should be accounted among women a paragon 
of falseness. He was ready, he said, to marry her to-morrow. That was his 
wish, his idea of what would be best for both of them; and after that, if not 
to-morrow, then on the next day, and so on till the day should come on which 
she should consent to become his wife. He went on also to say that he should 
continue to torment her on the subject about once a week till he had ‘nduced 
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her to give way; and then he quoted a Latin line to show that a constant 
dropping of water will hollow a stone. This was somewhat at variance 
with a declaration he had made to Mrs. Burton, of Onslow Crescent, to the 
effect that he would never speak to Florence again upon the subject ; but then 
men do occasionally change their minds, and Harry Clavering was a man who 
often changed his. 

Florence, as he made the declaration above described, thought that he 
played his part of lover very well, and drew herself a little closer to him as 
she thanked him for his warmth. “ Dear Harry, you are so good and so kind, 
and I do love youso truly!” In this way the journey was made very 
pleasantly, and when Florence was driven up to the rectory door she was 
quite contented with her coachman. 

Harry Clavering, who is the hero of our story, will not, I fear have hitherto 
presented himself to the reader as having much of the heroic nature in his 
character. It will, perhaps, be complained of him that he is fickle, vain, easily 
led, and almost as easily led to evil as togood. But it should be remembered 
that hitherto he has been rather hardly dealt with in these pages, and that his 
faults and weaknesses have been exposed almost unfairly, That he had such 
faults, and was subject to such weaknesses, may be believed of him; but there 
may be a question whether as much evil would not be known of most men, 
let them be heroes or not be heroes, if their characters were, so to say, turned 

















inside out before our eyes. 

Harry Clavering, fellow of his college, six feet high, with handsome face and 
person, and with plenty to say for himself on all subjects, was esteemed highly 
and regarded much by those who knew him, in spite of those little foibles 
which marred his character; and I must beg the reader to take the world’s 
opinion about him, and not to estimate him too meanly thus early in this 








history of his adventures. 

If this tale should ever be read by any lady who, in the course of her career, 
has entered a house under circumstances similar to those which had brought 
Florence Burton to Clavering rectory, she will understand how anxious must 
have been that young lady when she encountered the whole Clavering family 
in the hall. She had been blown about by the wind, and her cloaks and 
shawls were heavy on her, and her hat was a little out of shape—from some 
fault on the part of Harry, as I believe—and she felt herself to be a dowdy as 
she appeared among them. What would they think of her, and what would 
they think of Harry in that he had chosen such an one to be his wife? Mrs. 
Clavering had kissed her before she had seen that lady’s face; and Mary and 
Fanny had kissed her before she knew which was which; and then a stout, 
clerical gentleman kissed her who, no doubt, was Mr. Clavering, senior. After 
that, another clerical gentleman, very much younger and very much slighter, 
shook hands with her. He might have kissed her, too, had he been so 
minded, for Florence was too confused to be capable of making any exact 
reckoning in the matter. He might have done so—that is, as far as Florence 
was concerned. It'may be a question whether Mary Clavering would not 
have objected ; for this clerical gentleman was the Rev. Edward Fielding, who 
was to become her husband in three days’ time. 

“Now, Florence,” said Fanny, “come up stairs into mamma’s room and 
have some tea, and we'll look at you. Harry, youneedn’t come. You've had 
her to yourself for a long time, and can have her again in the evening.” 
Florence, in this way, was taken up stairs and found herself seated by a fire, 
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while three pairs of hands were taking from her her shawls and hat and cloak, 
almost before she knew where she was. 

“Tt is so odd to have you here,” said Fanny. “ We have only one brother, 
so, of course, we shall make very much of you. Isn’t she nice, mamma?” 

“T’m sure she is; very nice. But I shouldn’t have told her so before her 
face, if you hadn’t asked the question.” 

“ That’s nonsense, :namma. You musn’t believe mamma when she pretends 
to be grand and sententious. It’s only put on as a sort of company air, but 
we don’t mean to make company of you.” 

“ Pray don’t,” said Florence. 

“T’m so glad you are come just at this time,” said Mary. “I think so 
much of having Harry’s future wife at my wedding. I wish we were both 
going to be married the same day.” 

“ But we are not going to be married for ever so long. Two years hence 
has been the shortest time named.” 

“Don’t be sure of that, Florence,” said Fanny. ‘“ We have all of us re- 
ceived a special commission from Harry to talk you out of that heresy ; have 
we not, mamma?” 

“T think you had better not tease Florence about that immediately on her 
arrival. It’s hardly fair.” Then, when they had drunk their tea, Florence 
was taken away to her own room, and before she was allowed to go down 
stairs she was intimate with both the girls, and had so far overcome her awe 
of Harry’s mother as to be able to answer her without confusion. 

“ Well, sir, what do you think of her?” said Harry to his father, as soon 
as they were alone. 

“T have not had time to think much of her yet. She seems to be very 
pretty. She isn’t so tall as I thought she would be.” 

“No; she’s not tall,” said Harry, in a voice of disappointment. 

“T’ve no doubt we shall like her very much. What money is she to 
have?” 

“ A hundred a year while her father lives.” 

“That's not much.” 

“Much or little, it made no difference with me. I should never have 
thought of marrying a girl for her money. It’s a kind of thing that I hate. 
I almost wish she was to have nothing.” 

“T shouldn’t refuse it if I were you.” 

“Of course, I shant refuse it; but what I mean is that I never thought 
about it when I asked her to have me; and I shouldn’t have been a bit more 
likely to ask her if she had ten times as much.” 

“A fortune with one’s wife isn’t a bad thing for a poor man, Harry.” 


“ But a poor man must be poor in more senses than one when he looks 
about to get a fortune in that way.” ‘ 


“T suppose you won’t marry just yet,” said the father. “Including every- 
thing, you would not have five hundred a year, and that*would be very close 
work in London.” 

“It’s not quite decided yet, sir. As far as I am myself concerned, I think 
that people are a great deal too prudent ahout money, I believe I could live 
as a married man on a hundred a year, if I had no more; and as for London, 
I don’t see why London should be more expensive than any other place. You 
can get exactly what you want in London, and make your halfpence go farther 
there than anywhere else.” 
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« And your sovereigns go quicker,” said the rector. 

« All that is wanted,” said Harry, “is the will to live on your income, and 
a little firmness in carrying out your plans.” 

The rector of Clavering, as he heard all this wisdom fall from his son’s lips, 
looked at Harry’s expensive clothes, at the ring on his finger, at the gold 
chain on his waistcoat, at the studs in his shirt, and smiled gently. He was 
by no means so clever a man as his son, but he knew something more of the 
world, and though not much given to general reading, he had read his son’s 
character. “A great deal of firmness and of fortitude also is wanted for that 
kind of life,” he said. ‘ There are men whocan gothrough it without suffering, 
but I would not advise any young man to commence it ina hurry. If I were 
you I should wait a year or two. Come, let’s have a walk ; that is, if you can 
tear yourself away from your lady-love for an hour. If there is not Saul 
coming up the avenue! Take your hat, Harry, and we'll get out the other 
way. He only wants to see the girls about the school, but if he catches us 
he'll keep us for an hour.” Then Harry asked after Mr. Saul’s love-affairs. 
‘T’ve not heard one single word about it since you went away,” said the rec- 
tor. “It seems to have passed off like a dream. He and Fanny go on the 
same as ever, and I suppose he knows that he made a fool of himself.” But 
in this matter the rector of Clavering was mistaken. Mr. Saul did not by any 
means think that he made a fool of himself. 

“He has never spoken a word to me since,” said Fanny to her brother that 
evening; “that is, not a word as to what occurred then. Of course it was 
very embarrassing at first, though I don’t think he minded it much. He 
came after a day or two just the same as ever, and he almost made me think 
that he had forgotten it.” 

“ And he wasn’t confused ?” 

“Not at all. He never is. The only difference is that I think he scolds 
me more than he used to do.” ; 

“ Scold you!” 

“Oh dear, yes; he always scolded me if he thought there was anything 
wrong, especially about giving the children holidays. But he does it now 
more than ever.” 

‘How do you bear it?” 

‘In a half-and-half sort of a way. I laugh at him, and then do as I’m bid. 
He makes everybody do what he bids them at Clavering—except papa, some- 
times. But he scolds him, too. I heard him the other day in the library.” 

“And did my father take it from him?” ; 

“He did, in a sort of a way. I don’t think papa likes him; but then he 
knows, and we all know, that he isso good. He never spares himself in any- 
thing. He has nothing but his curacy, and what he gives away is wonderful.” 

“ T hope he wort take to scolding me,” said Harry, proudly. 

“As you don’t concern yourself about the parish, I should say thatyyou’re 
safe. I suppose he thinks mamma does everything right, for h@ never 
scolds her.” 

“There is no talk of his going away.” 

“None at all. I think we should all be sorry, because he does so much 
good.” : 

Florence reigned supreme in the estimation of the rectory. family all the 
evening of her arrival and till after breakfast the next morning, but then the 
bride elect was restored to her natural preéminence. This, however, lasted 
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only for two days, after which the bride was taken away. The wedding was 
very nice, and pretty, and comfortable; and the people of Clavering were 
much better satisfied with it than they had been with that other marriage 
which has been mentioned as having been celebrated in Clavering Church. 
The rectory family was generally popular, and everybody wished well to the 
daughter who was being given away. When they were gone there was a 
breakfast at the rectory, and speeches were made with much volubility. On 
such an occasion the rector was a great man, and Harry also shone in con- 
spicious rivalry with his father. But Mr. Saul’s spirit was not so well tuned 
to the occasion as that of the rector or his son, and when he got upon his 
legs, and mournfully expressed a hope that his friend Mr. Fielding might be 
enabled to bear the trials of this life with fortitude, it was felt by them all 
that the speaking had better be brought to an end. 

“You shouldn’t laugh at him, Harry,” Fanny said to her brother after- 
ward, almost seriously. ‘One man can do one thing and one another. You 
can make a speech better than he can, but I don’t think you could preach so 
good a sermon.” 

“T declare I think you're getting fond of him, after all,” said Harry. Upon 
hearing this Fanny turned away with a look of great offence. “No one but a 
brother,” said she, “would say such a thing as ‘that to me, because I don’t 
like to hear the poor man ridiculed without cause,” That evening, when 
they were alone, Fanny told Florence the whole story about Mr. Saul. “I 
tell you, you know, because you're like one of ourselves now. It has never 
been mentioned to any one out of the family.” 

Florence declared that the story would be sacred with her. 


“T’m sure of that, dear, and therefore I like you to know it. Of course 
such a thing was quite out of the question. The poor fellow has no means at 
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all—literally, none. And then independently of that 

“I dort think I should ever bring myself to think of that as the first 
thing,” said Florence. 

“No, nor would I. If I really were attached to a man, I think I would tell 
him so, and agree to wait, either with hope or without it.” 

“ Just so, Fanny.” 

“ But there was nothing of that kind; and, indeed, he’s thgsort of man that 
no girl would think of being in love with—isn’t he? You see he will hamlly 
take the trouble to dress himself decently.” 7 

“T have only seen him at a wedding, you know.” ‘ 

“ And for him he was quite bright. But you will see plenty of him if you 
will go to the schools with me. And ir deed he comes here a great deal, quite 
as much as he did before that happened. He is so good, Florence!” 

“ Poor man !” 

“T can’t in the least make out from his manner whether he has given up 
thinking about it. I suppose he has. Indeed, of course he has, because he 
must #@ow that it would be of no sort of use. But he is one of those men of 
whom you can never say whether they are happy or not; and you never can 
be quite sure what may be in his mind.” 

“ He is not bound to the place at all—not like your father ‘ 

“Oh, no,” said Fanny, thinking perhaps that Mr. Sau! might find himself 
to be bound to the place, though not exactly with bonds similar to those 
which kept her father there. 

“Tf he found himself to be unhappy, he could go,” said Florence. 
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“Oh, yes; he could go if he were unhappy,” said Fanny. “That is, he 
could go if he pleased.” 

Lady Clavering had come to the wedding; but no one else had been present 
from the great house. Sir Hugh, indeed, was not at home; but, as the rector 
truly observed, he might have been at home if he had so pleased. “ But he 
is a man,” said the father to the son, “ who always does a rude thing if it be 
in his power. For myself, I care nothing for him, as he knows. But he 
thinks that Mary would have liked to have seen him as the head of the family, 
and therefore he does not come. He has greater skill in making himself 
As for her, they say he’s leading her a 


1» 


odious than any man I ever knew. 
terrible life. And he’s be coming so stingy about money, too! 

“T hear that Archie is very heavy on him.” 

“T don’t believe that he would allow any man to be heavy on him, as you 
call it. Archie has means of his own, and I suppose has not run through 
them yet. If Hugh has advanced him money, you may be sure that he has 
security. As for Archie, he will come to an end very soon, if what I hear is 
true. They tell me he is always at Newmarket, and he always loses.” 

3ut though Sir Hugh was thus uncorteous to the rector and to the rector’s 
daughter, he was so far prepared to be civil to his cousin Harry, that he al- 
lowed his wife to ask all the rectory family to dine up at the house, in honor 
of Harry’s sweetheart. Florence Burton was specially invited, with Lady 
Clavering’s sweetest smile. Florence, of course, referred the matter to her 
hostess, but it was decided that they should all accept the invitation. It was 
given, personally, after the breakfast, and it is not always easy to decline in- 
vitations so given. It may, I think, be doubted whether any man or woman 
has a right to give an invitation in this way, and whether all invitations so 
given should not be null and void, from the fact of the unfair advantage that 
has been taken. The man who fires at a sitting bird is known to be no 
sportsman. Now, the dinner-giver who catches his guest in an unguarded 
moment, and bags him when he has had no chance to rise upon his wing, does 
fire ata sitting bird. In this instance, however, Lady Clavering’s little 
speeches were made only to Mrs, Clavering and to Florence. She said nothing 
personally to the rector, and he therefore might have escaped. But his wife 
talked him overg 

%Ithink you should go for Harry's sake,” said Mrs. Clavering} 

*T don’t see what good it will do Harry.” 

“Tt will show that you approve of the match.” 

I don’t approve or disapprove of it. He’s his own master.” 

*But you approve, you know, as you countenance it; and there cannot 
possibly be a sweeter girl than Florence Burton. We all like her, and I’m 
sure you seem to take to her thoroughly.” 

“Take to her; yes, I take to her very well. She’s ladylike, and though 
she’s no beauty, sheslooks pretty, and is spirited. And I daresay she’s 
clever.” 

“ And so good.” 

“7 she’ s good, that’s Petter than all. Only I don’t see what they’re to 
live on.’ 

“ But as she is here, you will go with us to the great house? 

Mrs. Clavering never asked her husband anything in vain, and the rector 
agreed to go. He apologized for this afterward to his son, by explaining 
that he did it as a duty. “It will serve for six months,” he said. “If I did 
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not go there about once in six months, there would be supposed to be a fam- 
ily quarrel, and that would be bad for the parish.” 

Harry was to remain only a week at Clavering, and the dinner was to take 
place the evening before he went away. On that morning he walked all round 
the park with Florence—as he had before often walked with Julia—and took 
that occasion of giving her a full history of the Clavering family. “ We none 
of us like my cousin Hugh,” he said. “ But she is at least harmless, and she 
means to be good-natured. She is very unlike her sister, Lady Ongar.” 

“So I should suppose, from what you have told me.” 

“ Altogether an inferior being.” 

“ And she has only one child.” 

“Only one—a boy now two years old. They say he’s anything but strong.” 

“ And Sir Hugh has one brother.” 

“Yes; Archie Clavering. I think Archie is a worse fellow even than 
Hugh. He makes more attempts to be agreeable, but there is som: thing in 
his eye which J always distrust. And then he isa man who does no good in 
the world to anybody.” 

“ He’s not married ? ” 

“No; he’s not married, and I don’t suppose he ever will marry. It’s on 
the cards, Florence, that the future baronet may be— Then she frowned 
on him, walked on quickly, and changed the conversation. 




















THE SKELETON IN THE CLOSET. 


By J, THomas DarraGu (late C. C. 8.). 


| SEE that an old chum of mine is publishing bits of confidential Confederate 

History in Harper’s Magazine. It would seem to be time, then, for the 
pivots to be disclosed, on which some of the wheelwork of the last six years 
has been moving. The science of history, as I understand it, depends on the 
timely disclosure of such pivots, which are apt to be kept out of view, while 
things are moving. 

I was in the Civil Service at Richmond. Why I was there, or what I did, 
is nobody’s affair. And I do not in this feuilleton propose to tell how it 
happened, that I was in New York in October, 1864, on confidential business. 
Enough that I was there, and that it was honest business. That business 
done, as far as it could be with the resources entrusted to me, I prepared to 
return home. And thereby hangs this tale, and, as it proved, the fate of the 
Conti deracy 

For, of course, I wanted to take presents home to my family. Very little 
question was there what these presents should be—for I had no boys nor 
e Confederacy had one want, which overtopped 


brothers. The women of th 
all others. They could make coffee out of beans ; pins they had from Colum- 
bus ; straw hats they braided quite well with their own fair hands; snuff we 
could get better than you could in “the old concern.” But we had no hoop- 
skirts—skeletons, we used to call them. No ingenuity had made them. No 
bounties had forced them. The Bat, the Greyhound, the Deer, the Flora, 
the J. C. Cobb, the Varuna, and the Fore-and-Aft all took in cargoes of 
them for usin England. But the Bat and the Deer and the Flora were seized 
by the blockaders, the J. C. Cobb sunk at sea, the Fore-and-Aft and the Grey- 
hound were set fire to by their own crews, and the Varuna (our Varuna), was 
never heard of. Then the State of Arkansas offered sixteen townships of 
swamp land to the first manufacturer who would exhibit five gross of a home- 
manufactured article. But no one ever competed. The first attempts, indeed, 
were put to an end, when Schofield crossed the Blue Lick, and destroyed the 
dams on Yellow Branch. The consequence was, that people’s crinoline col- 
lapsed faster than the Confederacy did, of which that brute of a Grierson said 
there was never anything of it but the outside 

Of course, then, I put in the bottom of my new large trunk in New York 
—not a “ duplex elliptic,” for none were then made—but a “ Belmonte,” of 
thirty springs, for my wife. I bought, for her more common wear, a good 
“ Belle-Fontaine.” For Sarah and Susy each, I got two “ Dumb-Belles.” For 
Aunt Eunice and Aunt Clara, maiden sisters of my wife’s, who lived with us 
after Winchester fell the fourth time, I got the “ Scotch Hare-bell,” two of 
each. For my own mother I got one “ Belle of the Prairies ” and one “ Invis- 
ible Combination Gossamer.” I did not forget good old Mamma Chloe, and 
Mamma Jane. For them I got substantial cages, without names. With 
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these, tied in the shapes of figure eights in the bottom of my trunk, as I said, 
I put in an assorted cargo of dry-goods above, and, favored by a pass, and 
Major Mulford’s courtesy on the flag-of-truce boat, I arrived safely at Rich- 
mond before the Autumn closed. 

I was received at home with rapture. But when, the next morning, I 
opened my stores, this became rapture doubly enraptured. Words cannot 
tell the silent delight with which old and young, black and white, surveyed 
these fairy-like structures, yet unbroken and unmended. 

Perennial Summer reigned that Autumn day in that reiinited family. It 
reigned the next day—and the next. It would have reigned till now if the 
Belmontes and the other things would last as long as the advertisements de- 
clare; and, what is more, the Confederacy would have reigned till now, 
President Davis and General Lee! but for that great misery, which all fami- 
lies understand, which culminated in our great misfortune. 

I was up in the cedar closet one day, looking for an old parade cap of mine, 
which I thought, though it was my third best, might look better than my 
second best, which I had worn ever since my best was lost at the Seven Pines, 
I say I was standing on the lower shelf of the cedar closet, when, as I 
stepped along in the darkness, my right foot caught in a bit of wire, my left 
did not give way in time, and I fell, with a small wooden hat-box in my hand, 
fuis «1 the floor. The corner of the hat-box struck me just below the second 
frontal sinus, and I fainted away. 

When I came to myself I was in the blue chamber; I had vinegar on a 
brown paper on my forehead ; the room was dark, and I found mother sitting 
by me, glad enough indeed to hear my voice, and to know that I knew her. 
It was some time before I fully understood what had happened. Then she 
brought me a cup of tea, and I, quite refreshed, said I must go to the offiee, 

“ Office, my child!” said she. “ Your leg is broken above the ankle; you 
will not move these six weeks. Where do you suppose you are?” 

Till then I had no notion that it was five minutes since I went into the 
closet. When she told me the time, five in the afternoon, I groaned in the 
lowest depths. For, in my breast pocket in that innocent coat, which I could 
now see lying on the window seat. were the duplicate dispatches to Mr, 
Mason, for which, late the night before, I had got the Secretary’s signature. 
They were to go at ten that morning to Wilmington, by the Navy Depart- 
ment’s special messenger. I had taken them to ensure care and certainty. I 
had worked on them till midnight, and they had not been signed till near one 
o'clock. Heavens and earth, and here it was five o'clock! The man must 
be half way to Wilmington by this time. I sent the doctor for Lafarge, my 
clerk. Lafarge did his prettiest in rushing to the telegraph. Butno! A 
freshet on the Chowan River, or a raid by Foster, or something, or nothing, 
had smashed the telegraph wire for that night. And before that dispatch 
ever reached Wilmington the navy agent was in the offing in the Sea Maid. 

“But perhaps the duplicate got through?” No, breathless reader, the 
duplicate did not get through. The duplicate was taken by Faucon, in the 
Ino. I saw it last week in Dr. Lieber’s hands, in Washington. Well, all I 
know is, that if the duplicate had got through, the Confederate government 
would have had in March a chance at eighty-three thousand two, hundred 
and eleven muskets, which, as it was, never left Belgium. So much for my 
treading into that blessed piece of wire on the shelf of the cedar closet, up 
stairs. 
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“ What was the bit of wire?” 

Well, it was not telegraph wire. If it had been, it would have broken 
when it was not wanted to. Don’t you know what it was? Go up in your 
own cedar closet, and step about in the dark, and see what brings up round 
your ankles. Julia, poor child, cried her eyes out about it. When I got well 
enough to sit up, and as soon as | could talk and plan with her, she brought 
down seven of these old things, antiquated Belmontes and Simplex Elliptics, 
and horrors without a name, and she made a pile of them in the bed-room, 
and asked me in the most penitent way what she should do with them. 

“You can’t burn them,” said she; “ fire won’t touch them. If you bury 
them in the garden, they come up at the second raking. If you give them to 
the servants, they say, ‘thank-e, missus,’ and throw them in the back pas- 
sage. If you give them to the poor, they throw them into the street in front, 
and do not say ‘thank-e.’ Susy sent seventeen over to the sword factory, 
and the foreman swore at the boy, and told him he would flog him within an 
inch of his life if he brought any more of his sauce there; and, so—and so,” 
sobbed the poor child, “I just rolled up these wretched things, and laid them 
in the cedar closet, hoping, you know, that some day the government would 
want something, and would advertise for them. You know what a good 
thing I made out of the bottle corks.” 

In fact, she had sold our bottle corks for four thousand two hundred nd 
sixteen dollars of the first issue. We afte vard bought two umbrellas and a 
corkscrew with the money. 

Well, I did not scold Julia. It was certainly no fault of hers that I was 
walking on the lower shelf of her cedar closet. I told her to make a parcel 
of the things, and the first time we went to drive I hove the whole shapeless 
heap into the river, without saying mass for them. 

But let no man think, or no woman, that this was the end of troubles. As 
I look back on that Winter, and on the Spring of 1865 (I do not mean the 
steel spring), it seems to me only the beginning. I got out on crutches at 
last—I had the office transferred to my house so that Lafarge and Hepburn 
could work there nights, and communicate with me when I could not go out 
—but mornings I hobbled up to the Department, and sat with the Chief, and 
took his orders. Ah, me! shall I soon forget that crisp Winter morning, 
when we all had such hope at the office. One or two of the army fellows 
looked in at the window as they ran by, and we knew that they felt well; and 
though I would not ask Old Wick, as we had nicknamed the Chief, what was 
in the wind, I knew the time had come, and that the lion meant to break the 
net this time. I made an excuse to go home earlier than usual ; rode down to 
the house in the Major’s ambulance, I remember; and hopped in, to surprise 
Julia with the good news, only to find that the whole house was in that quiet 
uproar which shows that something bad has happened of a sudden. 

“What is it, Chloe?” said I, as the old wench rushed by me with a bucket 
of water. 

“Poor Mr. George, I ’fraid he’s dead, sah!” 

And there he really was—dear, handsome, bright George Schaff—the delight 
of all the nicest girls of Richmond; he lay there on Aunt Eunice’s bed on the 
ground floor, where they had brought him in. He was not dead—and he did 
not die. He is making cotton in Texasnow. But he looked mighty near it 
then. “The deep cut in his head” was the worst I then had ever seen, and 
the blow confused everything. When McGregor got round, he said it was 
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not hopeless; but we were all turned out of the room, and with one thing and 
another he got the boy out of the swoon, and somehow it proved his head was 
not broken. 

No, but poor George swears to this day it were better it had been, if it could 
only have been broken the right way and on the right field. For that evening 
we heard that everything had gone wrong in the surprise. There we had been 
waiting for one of those early fogs, and at last the fog had come. And Jubal 
Early had, that morning, pushed out every man he had, that éould stand; and 
they lay hid for three mortal hours, within I don’t know how near the picket 
line at Fort Powhatan, only waiting for the shot which John Streight’s party 
were to fire at Wilson’s wharf, as soon as somebody on our left centre advanced 
in force on the enemy’s line above Turkey Island stretching across to Nanse- 
mond. | am not in the War Department, and I forget whether he was to 
advance en barbette or by échelon of infantry. But he was to advance some- 
how, and he knew how; and when he advanced, you see, that other man lower 
down was to rush in, and as soon as Early heard him he was to surprise Pow- 
hatan, you see; and then, if you have understood me, Grant and Butler and 
the whole rig of them would have been cut off from their supplies, would 
have had to fight a battle for which they were not prepared, with their right 
made into a new left, and their old left unexpectedly advanced at an oblique 
angle from their centre, and would not that have been the _ of them? 

Well, that never happened. And the reason it never happened was, that 
poor George Schaff, with the last fatal order for this man pe name I for- 
get (the same who was afterward killed the day before High Bridge), under- 
took to save time by cutting across behind my cate from Franklin to 
Green streets. You know how much time he saved—they waited all day for 
that order. George told me afterward that the last thing he remembered 
was kissing his hand to Julia, who sat at her bed-room window. He said he 
thought she might be the last woman he ever saw this side of heaven. Just 
after that, it must have been, his horse—that white Messenger colt old Wil- 
liams bred—went over like a log, and poor George was nage cd fifteen feet 
head-foremost against a stake there was in that lot. Julia saw the whole. 
She rushed out with all the women, and had just brought ‘ies in when I 
home. And that was the reason that the great promised combination of De- 
cember, 1864, never came off at all 

I walked out in the lot, after McGregor turned 1 ne out of the chamber, to 
ee what they had done with the horse. There he |: lead as Old Messen- 
ger himself. His neck was broken. And do you th ak, I lo oked to see what 
had tripped him. I supposed it was one of the boys’ bandy holes. It was no 
such thing. The poor wretch had tangled his hind legs in one of those infer- 
nal hoop-wires that Chloe had thrown out in the piece when I gave her her 
new ones. Though I did not know it then, those fatal scraps of rusty steel 
had broken the neck that day of Robert Lee’s army. 

That time I made a row about it. I felt too badly to go into a passion. But 
before the women went to bed—they were all in the sitting-room together— 
I talked to them like a father. I did not swear. I had got over that for 
awhile, in that six weeks on my back. But I did say the old wires were in- 
fernal things, and’ that the house and premises must be made rid of them. The 
aunts laughed—though I was so serious—and tipped a wink to the girls. The 
girls wanted to laugh, but were afraid to. And then it came out that the 
aunts had sold their old hoops, tied as tight as they could tie them, in a great 
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mass of rags. They had madea fortune by the sale—I am sorry to say it was 
in other rags, but the rags they got were new instead of old—it was a real 
Aladdin bargain. The new rags had blue backs, and were numbered, some as 
high as fifty dollars. The rag man had been in a hurry, and had not known 
what made the things so heavy. I frowned at the swindle, but they said all 
was fair with a pedlar—and I own I was glad the things were well out 
of Richmond. But when I said I thought it was a mean trick, Lizzie and 
Sarah looked demure, and asked what in the world I would have them do 
with the old things. Did I expect them to walk down to the bridge them- 
selves with great parcels to throw into the river, as I had done by Julia's? 
Of course it ended, as such things always do, by my taking the work on my 
own shoulders. I told them to tie upall they had in as small a parcel as they 
could, and bring them to me. 

Accordingly, the next day, I found a handsome brown paper parcel, not so 
very large, considering, and strangely square, considering, which the minxes 
had put together and left on my office table. They had had a great frolic over 
it. They had not spared red tape nor red wax. Very official it looked, in- 
deed, and on the left-hand corner, in Susie’s boldest and most contorted hand, 
was written, “secret service.” We had a great laugh over their success. 
And, indeed, I should have taken it with me the next time I went down 
to the Tredegar, but that I happened to dine one evening with young Norton 
of our gallant little navy, and a very curious thing he told us. 

We were talking about the disappointment of the combined land attack. I 
did not tell what upset poor Schaffs horse ; indeed I do not think those navy 
men knew the details of the disappointment. O’Brien had told me, in con- 
fidence, what I have written down probably for the first time now. But we 
were speaking, in a general way, of the disappointment. Norton finished his 
cigar rather thoughtfully, and then said: “ Well, fellows it is not worth 
while to put in the newspapers, but what do you suppose upset our grand 
naval attack, the day the Yankee gunboats skittled down the river so hand- 
somely?” 

“Why,” said Allen, who is Norton’s best-beloved friend, “they say that 
you ran away from them as fast as they did from you.” 

“Do they?” said Norton, grimly. “If you say that, I’ll break your head 
for you. Seriously, men,” continued he, “that was a most extraordinary 
thing. You know I was on the ram. But why she stopped when she 
stopped I knew as little as this wineglass does; and Callender himself 
knew no more than I. We had not been hit. We were all right as a trivet 
for all we knew, when, skree! she began blowing off steam, and we stopped 
dead, and began to drift down under those batteries. Callender had to tele- 
graph to the little Mosquito, or whatever Walter called his boat, and the 
spunky little thing ran down and got us out of the scrape. Walter did it 
right well; if he had had a Monitor under him he could not have done better. 
Of course we all rushed to the engine-room. What in thunder were they at 
there? All they knew was they could get no water into her boiler. 

“ Now, fellows, this is the end of the story. As soon as the boilers cooled 
off they worked all right on those supply pumps. May I be hanged if they 
had not sucked in, somehow, a long string of \ arn, and cloth, and, if you will 
believe me, the wire of some woman’s crinoline. And that French folly of a 
sham Empress cut short that day thevictory of the Confederate navy, and 
old Davis himself can’t tell when we shall have such a chance again !” 

28 
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Some of the men thought Norton lied. But I never was with him when he 
did not tell the truth. I did not mention, however, what | had thrown into 
the water the last time I had gone over to Manchester. And I changed my 
mind about Sarah’s “ secret-service” parcel. It remained on my table. 

That was the last dinner our old club had at the Spotswood, I believe. The 
Spring came on, and the plot thickened. We did our work in the office as 
well as we could—I ean speak for mine, and if other people—but no matter for 
that! The 3d of April came, and the fire, and the right wing of Grant’s 
army. I remember I was glad then that I had moved the office down to the 
house, for we were out of the way there. Everybody had run away from the 
Department; and so, when the powers that be took possession, my little sub- 






































bureau was unmolested for some days. I improved those days as well as I 
could—burning carefully what was to be burned, and hidmg carefully what 
was to be hidden. One thing that happened then belongs to this story. As 
I was at work on the private bureau—it. was really a bureau, as it happened, 
one I had made Aunt Eunice give up when I broke my leg—I came, to my 
horror, on a neat parcel of coast-survey maps of Georgia, Alabama and Florida. 
Now I was perfectly sure that on that fatal Sunday of the flight I had sent La- 
farge for these, that the President might use them, if necessary, in his escape. 
When I found them, I hopped out and called for Julia, and asked her if she 
did not remember his coming for them. “Certainly,” she said, “it was the 
first I knew of the danger. Lafarge came, asked for the key of the office, 
told 1 *.all was up, walked in, and in a moment was gone.” 

And here, on the file of April 3d, was Lafarge’s line to me: 

“T got the secret-service parcel myself, and have put it in the President’s 
own hands. I marked it ‘ Gulf coast,’ as you bade me.” 

What could Lafarge have given to the President? Not the soundings of 
Hatteras Bar. Not the working-drawings of the first Monitor. I had all 
these under my hand, Could it be—“ Julia, what did we do with that stuff of 
Sarah’s that she marked secret service ?” 

As I live, we had sent the girls’ old hoops to the President in his flight. 

And when the next day we read how Pritchard had arrested him, we thought 
if he had only had the right parcel, he would have found the way to Florida. 

That is really the end of this memoir. But I should not have written it, 
but for something that happened just now, on the piazza. You must know, 
some of us wrecks are up here at the Berkeley baths. My uncle has a place 
near here. Here came to-day, John Sisson, whom I have not seen since 
Memminger ran and took the clerks with him. Here we had before, both the 
Richards brothers, the great paper men, you know, who started the Edgerly 
Works in Prince George’s County, just after the war began. After dinner, 
Sisson and they met on the piazza. Queerly enough, they had never seen 
each other before, though they had used reams of Richards’s paper in corre- 
spondence with each other, and the Treasury had used tons of it in the print- 
ing of bonds and bank-bills. Of course we all fell to talking of old times— 
old they seem now, though it is not a year ago. “ Richards,” said Sisson, at 
last, “ what became of that last order of ours for water-lined, pure linen gov- 
ernment-callendered paper of sureté? We never got it, and I never knew 
why.” 

“ Did you think Kilpatrick got it?” said Richards, rather gruffly. 

“None of your chaff, Richards. Just tell where the paper went, for in the 
top of that lot of paper, as it proved, the bottom dropped out of the Treasury 
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tub. On that paper was to have been printed our new issue of ten per cent., 
convertible, you know, and secured on that up-country cotton, which Kirby 
Smith had above the Big Raft. I had the printers ready for near a month 
waiting for that paper. The plates were ready—very handsome. I'll show 
you a proof when we go up stairs. Wholly new they were, made by some 
Frenchman we got, who had worked for the Bank of France. I was so anx- 
ious to have the thing well done, that I waited three weeks for that paper, 
and, by Jove, I waited just too long. We never got one of the bonds off, and 
that was why we had no money in March.” 

Richards threw his cigar away. I will not say he swore between his teeth, 
but he twirled his chair round, brought it down on all fours, put his elbows 
on his knees and his chin in both hands. 

“ Mr. Sisson,” said he, “if the Confederacy had lived, I would have died 
before I ever told what became of that order of yours. But now I have no 
secrets, I believe, and I care for nothing. I do not know now, how it hap- 
pened. We knew it was an extra nice job. And we had it on an elegant 
little new French Fourdrinier, which cost us more than we shall ever pay. 
The pretty thing ran like oil the day before. That day, I thought all the 
devils were in it. The more power we put on the more the rollers screamed ; 
and the less we put on, the more sulkily the jade stopped. I tried it myself 
every way; back current, I tried—forward current—high feed, low feed ; I tried 
it on old stock, I tried it on new; and, Mr. Sisson, I would have made better 
paper in a coffee-mill! We drained off every drop of water. We washed the 
tubs free from size. Then my brother, there, worked all night with the ma- 
chinists, taking down the frame and the rollers. You would not believe it, 
sir, but that little bit of wire—” and he took out of his pocket a piece of this 
hateful steel, which poor I knew so well by this time—“ that little bit of 
wire had passed in from some hoop-skirt—past the pickers—past the screens— 
through all the troughs—up and down through what we call the lacerators, 
and had got itself wrought in, where, if you know a Fourdrinier machine, you 
may have noticed a brass ring riveted to the cross-bar, and there this cursed 
little knife—for you see it was a knife, by that time—had been cutting to 
pieces the endless wire web every time the machine was started. You lost 
your bonds, Mr. Sisson, because some Yankee woman cheated one of my 
rag-men.” 


On that story I came up-stairs. Poor Aunt Eunice! She was the reason 
I got no salary on the lst of April. I thought I would warn other women 
by writing down the story. 

That fatal present of mine, in those harmless hour-glass parcels, was the 
ruin of the Confederate navy, army, ordnance and treasury: and it led to 
the capture of the poor President too. 

But, Heaven be praised, no one shall say that my office did not do its duty! 















DAY AND NIGHT. 


STOOD on sunset’s vague frontier, 
Between the bright and dusky sphere,— 
The Day that toils and sings and sparkles, 
The Night that soothes and stings and darkles, 


And either airy spirit vast 

Alternate spells upon me cast : 

One in his robes of color burning, 

One draped in sad, mysterious yearning. 


From border-lands of golden cloud 

Day smiled on me with visage proud, 

Cheeks ruddy-brown, lips bright with pleasure, 
And sunbeams in his eyes of azure. 


Night looked on me with downcast lid 
Beneath the veil her brows that hid, 

A troubled thought her face oppressing, 
And yet her aspect breathed of blessing! 


Day said to me: “ My realm is fair: 
No secret dims my crystal air. 

I wake the Earth’s exultant forces, 
Lift seas, move rivers in their courses.” 


Night said: “ From out the urn I bear, 
The founts of Life their waste repair. 

I feed the streams with dew incessant; 

I round to spheres the waning crescent.” 


Day said: “I laugh through my domain; 
I stir the cells of heart and brain. 

I live in joyous, clear pulsations, 

I reap the harvests of the nations!” 


Night said: “ The empty hearts of Day 
Within my cloister learn to pray. 

I give the truths that prop endeavor; 

I build the faiths that stand forever!” 


Day said: “ But al! delights above, 

I lead the lover to his love. 

I paint the blushes, light the glances, 
And weave the web of dear romances.” 








DAY AND NIGHT. 


Night said: “I hide the timid cheek, 
And make the bashful bold to speak : 

I shade the lips for trembling kisses, 

And smooth the couch of nuptial blisses.” 


Day said: “ My deeds are brave and bold: 
I fight my fight, and heap my gold. 

My sons must work where all can witness, 
And those I crown who prove their fitness.” 


Night said: “ The pure, aspiring mind 
Alone with me can solace find: 

I look beyond external scheming, 

And read the dreams that alli are dreaming.” 


Day said: “I sit beneath the sun 
And rend disguises, every one: 

I make the knave and coward tremble, 
The brazen front of Guilt dissemble.” 


I know, alas!” then Night replied, 

The sinful secrets I must hide; 

The smothered sounds of license, swelling 
From vaults beneath my holy dwelling. 


Yet, from my freedom, purer seems 
Yon Day, that shuts my gate of dreams; 
And Evil works, in witless passion, 
What God to Good shall later fashion!” 


O rival Spirits! lovely each 

In rest and movement, sense and speech ; 
Bound both in one, yet ever distant ; 
Alike, yet wholly inconsistent : 

Within your hands the riddle lies 

Which kills the fool and wounds the wise: 
I bow to both, from both receiving 

The freedom and the joy of living! 


Bayarp TAYLOR 
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Tue President and the members of his Cabinet made speeches of more 
or less importance, a few evenings ago, upon being serenaded. As to the 
speeches we have nothing to say here; but there could not be a fitter occasion 
or a better place for the remark, that this serenading of men, which has come 
into fashion of late years, is very foolish, vulgar business. Think for a 
moment what a serenade is, or we should, perhaps, rather say, what for 
centuries it was. It was, in old Randle Cotgrave’s words, “ evening music 
played or sung at the door or under the window of a lovely or beloved object.” 
Now we ask, is Andy Johnson a lovely or a beloved object? is Mr. Stanton, 
or Mr. McCulloch? Of course, we mean in the sense intended by Cotgrave, 
who, however, spoke for all the world; for we would not even hint that these 
eminent gentlemen are not lovely in their lives, or that by their families and 
near friends they are not much and very deservedly beloved. But would Mr. 
Seward, with all his admiration of the President’s course, speak of Mr. John- 
son as lovely? or would General Grant, with all his respect for the head of 
the War Department, speak of Mr. Stanton as a beloved object? Would 
they tenderly seek their dwellings in the cool of the evening to play or sing 
at their doors or under their windows? A serenade given to a fair woman 
by an admirer is a most charming and graceful compliment, when it is neither 
too long nor too loud, and its charm and grace consist chiefly in its fitness. 
The sentiment which a lovely woman awakens in the breast of a man who 
admires, and, perhaps, loves her, finds natural expression in music—music 
that gently disturbs the silence of the night, and rouses her with sweet sounds 
from her slumbers to remind her that her admirer thinks of her while she is 
sleeping. Were it not for this beauty of fitness in the serenade, it would be 
a foolish piece of business under any circumstances; this fitness makes it 
becuming in one party, welcome to another, and justifiable by all—due con- 
sideration being shown to the slumbers of the neighborhood. But think of 
men serenading a man! of one bearded creature or more playing or singing 
in the evening at the door or under the window of another bearded creature ! 
A hundred or two prosaic he-creatures,of a political turn of mind, accom- 
panied by the rabblement in such case made and provided, take a brass band 
powerful enough to blow the dome off the Capitol with multitudinous metal- 
lic throats, and with this fitting instrument for their barbarous and monstrous 
travestie, they throng round the house of another he-creature, and after they 
have made such a din for fifteen or twenty minutes that the neighborhood 
within a quarter of a mile is roused or kept awake, they begin to scream out the 
name of the lovely and beloved object. Does he shrink? does he coyly peep 
from his curtained lattice? or does he, emboldened by the emotions awakened 
in his bosom, open the lattice almost imperceptibly and slowly drop a rosebud, 
or (oh joy !) his glove ? No, he instantly appears as large as life, and twice as 
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natural. He is welcomed with cheers—nine cheers and a tiger of the most 
ferocious description ; and thereupon the serenade ends in what it was begun 
for—that pest of American life—a speech. Now if people of certain political 
inclinations wish, as they naturally and most reasonably may wish, to hear 
from some prominent person an expression of his views upon the political 
situation of the hour, why can they not ask him to meet them at the place, 
and in the manner most convenient to them and to him, and address them 
upon the subject? This can be done with little or no expense, and 
without the management, theresolutions, and the endless strings of vice-presi- 
dents and secretaries that pertain to a political meeting. It is done in Eng- 
land, and the most eminent men in the kingdom thus address people who wish 
to know their position upon the political questions of the day ; and the end is 
accomplished in the most convenient, decorous and fitting way. Or if a cer- 
tain number of men want another to make a speech, let them go to him, and 
say, Come out now and speak with us. But there could be no way contrived 
more coarse, vulgar and ridiculous than this method of a body of people bom- 
barding the man’s house with music, not as the expression of any sentiment, 
but merely to make a kind of noise that will compel him to come out and ae- 
knowledge the so-called compliment—-music which he cannot enjoy, evea if it 
were enjoyable, because he knows that as soon as it stops he must make his 
speech. Just think of it—a rabble of men and boys, a great noisy brass band, 
three times three and a tiger, a he-creature to receive the compliment, and 
finally a speech, beginning, “ Fellow Citizens ”—and to call this « serenade— 
which is properly the most romantic mode of expressing a devotion and an 
admiration that hardly will take form in words; in which, strictly speaking, 
but two persons should be concerned, although the codperation of not more 
than half a dozen is permissible. For every additional person present takes 
away some of the characteristic charm from which a serenade derives its 
name—that it is a compliment paid secretly and in the shadow and silence 
of the evening. 

In writing, the first necessity, after that of having something to say, 


This is the whole art and mystery of good 





is to say exactly what you mean. 
writing; and the reason why there are so few good writers in comparison to 
the great number of people who are sufficiently well-educated to write, is 
simply that there are so few who have anything to write that is worth read- 
ing, or who are able to express their thoughts clearly. Clearness and perfect 
precision are especially necessary in the language of laws, and in the resolu- 
tions of important public bodies. Perhaps that is the reason that the follow- 
ing resolution was offered and adopted in the Board of Aldermen of the City 
of New York: 

“Resolved, That a joint committee of three members of each Board be appointed to 
confer with the Commissioner of the Sinking Fund, and tender to the United States 
Commissioners any portion of the Park south of a line drawn from the northerly corner 
of Beekman street and Park Row, with the right to build vaults, upon such terms as they 
may deem desirable, taking into consideration the advantages to be derived from the 
city from the erection 6f said edifice at that point.” 

This resolution, in effect, tenders to the United States Commissioners some 
public land of great value—of such great value that the shifting of a boundary 
line a foot one way or the other will make a difference of tens of thousands of 
dollars in the purchase money. It is, therefore, interesting to know that 
the City Fathers have tendered any portion of the Park south of a line drawn 
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from a certain corner—but drawn which way and to what point? South- 
westerly to the corner of Barclay street, or northerly, to the corner of Cham- 
bers street? The difference would only involve a matter of two or three mil- 
lions of dollars and the closing of four streets. And will any small boy in 
the first class in parsing tell us what it is that is to be done “ upon such 
terms as they may deem desirable,” and who is to doit. Is it the Commit- 
tee that is to tender the somewhat uncertainly described portion of the Park 
upon such terms as they may deem desirable? or is it the Commissioners 
who are to build these vaults upon such terms as they may deem desirable ? 
And, then, why must the Commissioners build their vaults, taking into con- 
sideration the advantages to be derived from the city from the erection of 
said edifice at that point? And what is said edifice ?) We have heard nothing 
of it before in this resolution. Possibly the learned Alderman who brought 
in this resolution, and the other learned Aldermen who adopted it, meant 
the new Post Office, concerning which certain United States Commissioners 
are in New York; and possibly the learned Aldermen meant that, taking into 
consideration the advantages to the city from the erection of that proposed 
edifice at the point in question, the tender should be made upon such terms as 
the Committee deem desirable. But if they meant this, they should have 
said it ina resolution giving authority in such matter. And if the learned 
Aldermen did not know how to say it themselves, they should have got some 
of the common people—the Yankees—to say it for them. But let us to the 
manner born not boast too much, orat all. In the same paper that contains 
this resolution there is reported a new plan of reconstruction by Mr. Stevens, 
of Pennsylvania, consisting of a proposed Act of Congress, of which the fol- 
lowing paragraph is one section : 

“The State Governments now existing de facto, though illegally formed in the midst 
of martial law, and though in many instances the constitutions were adopted under 
duress and submitted to the ratification of the people, and, therefore, are not to be 
treated as free republics, yet they are hereby acknowledged as valid governments for 
municipal purposes until the same shall be duly altered, and then legislative and execu- 
tive officers shall be treated as such.” 


This reminds us of an advertisement of a country house which appeared a 
few days ago, in which it was said that the house “contained five bed-rooms, 


dining-room, library and drawing-room, comprising about seven acres of 
land well stocked with shade and fruit trees.” 

Will Mr. Stevens be kind enough to inform us how State Governments can 
be formed in the midst of martial law ? or how any Government or other 
entity can be formed in the midst of any law? Will he tell us if he means 
that because the Governments were “submitted to the ratification of the 
people,” therefore they are not to be treated as free republics? And will he 
also let us know whether it is the State Governments or the Constitutions 
that are not republics? and explain how it is that a Constitution can be a 
republic? We candidly confess that without his clue we cannot find our way 
through this labyrinth of words. But Mr. Stevens rises to his climax at the 
close, in which he is rhetorically correct. He proposes that the Governments, 
or the Constitutions, or the Republics—we can’t tell, for he does not say ex- 
actly which—are to be “acknowledged as valid Governments until the same 
shall be duly altered ;” and that after this has taken place, “ legislative and 
executive officers shall be treated as such.” Assuch? As what? As “duly 
altered?” Certainly; for, as Sairy Gamp remarks, “Some people may be 
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Roosians, and some people may be Proosians; they are born so, and they 
has their choice; but them that is otherwise thinks different.” Such a per- 
formance as this is no novelty in the proceedings of Congress, this session at 
least. We do not know that Mr. Stevens aims at more than that command 
of thought and language which is necessary to intelligibility ; but Mr. Sum- 
ner, judging by his orations, has literary ambition, and endeavors to display 
an unusual acquaintance with the best writers of our literature ; yet, he has 
brought in at least one bill or amendment upon his very important recon- 
struction question, so loosely thought, so shiftlessly worded, that any clear- 
headed lawyer could “ drive a coach and six through it.” 

An examination of the proceedings in Congress, even in the Globe’s reports, 
will show any careful reader that the most important bills, and joint resolu- 
tions, and proposed amendments to the Constitution are often written in such 
a slovenly style that their exact meaning—in some cases even their purport— 
can only be guessed at from a knowledge of what was the object of those who 
brought them before the House. And this, of course, will make trouble and 
confusion hereafter. The convention of wise, practical statesmen who framed 
our Constitution were very particular upon this point of clear expression. 
After each paragraph of each section had been considered as to its purpose in 
committee and in open convention, and re-committed, and then debated day 
after day upon its terms, and, after long consideration and much alteration, 
adopted in substance, it then was finally sent to the Committee on Style, in 
which its language and its construction were carefully scrutinized, and, if 
necessary, changed. After this it was again read and considered in full con- 
vention, and if acceptable in its last form, adopted. This care was not at all 
superfluous. To it we owe a Constitution, as to the exact meaning of every 
clause of which there is probably less doubt and less opportunity for cavil 
than as to that of any instrument in the world of equal length, not to say of 
similar character. Let no one condemn this criticism as that of a pedant or a 
pedagogue whose first thought about a passage in Shakespeare is, “ Will it 
parse?” In a statute which should close with the words “he shall be hanged 
by the neck until he is dead,” it would be of some moment to determine 
exactly the antecedent of “he;” and it would be unfortunate if the law were 
so drawn, as in Congress or the Common Council it easily might be, that “he” 
referred not to the culprit but to the judge before whom he was tried. 


WE publish with pleasure the following letter from the President of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals: 


Rooms or THE SocIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 
No. 826 Broadway, corner of Twelfth Street. 


To the Editor of The Galaxy: 

My attention has been called to an article in your really elegant magazine, Taz GAL- 
Axy, in which you are pleased to say, that this Society is the least needed of all reforms. 

You will pardon me for saying that I think the article alluded to was written with- 
out due reflection. Is no reform needed in the carrying of cattle by railroads thousands 
of miles, without allowing them rest, or food, or water for four and five days at a time? 

Were the fearful cruelties inflicted on calves and sheep on their way to the stables— 
which this Society has corrected—not worthy of reform? Are the demoralizing dog- 
fights, cock-fights, and the heart-rending beatings, overloadings, and maimings of that 
noblest servant of man—the horse—inflicted by so-called men, having the instincts of 
wild beasts, not subjects of reform? I will not suffer myself to believe you think so. 

If this Society were characterized by any political proclivities; if it attempted to 
exercise any sectarian influence; or trespassed, however feebly, on any natural or legal 
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rights—then your opposition would be legitimate and just; but no such charge can be 
imputed to it. It is, as its title announces, an auxiliary in the merciful enforcement of 
the laws against cruelty to the unresisting brute creation; and its founders can nevet 
acquire aught else from their association with it, than the moral reward of doing a good 
action. Again, you lead us to infer that you are unfriendly to commissions, in the face 
of the well-working of the Croton, Police, Fire and Health Boards; and you say that 
our work could be reached by simple ordinance! Why have these barbarities nevez 
before been reached ? 

Finally, gentlemen, I regret that the infancy of your handsome offspring should have 
been disfigured by a gratuitous blemish—serving no other purpose than to deprive,’, 
perchance, the poor toiling horse of a portion of that sympathy, which he can so hardly 
afford to lose. 

I beg you to do yourselves the justice to correct this impression in your ensuing 
number, and believe me 











Your most obedient servant, 
Henry Bereu, President. 


Mr. Bergh has quite misapprehended the purport—and, we think, the plain 
purport—of the article to which he refers. We are very far from intending 
any kind of “opposition” to the society over which we are sure that he 
worthily presides. As to the cattle, the beeves and calves, sheep and lambs, 
and the unnecessary and injurious suffering that they undergo at the hands 
of butchers and drovers, Mr. Bergh’s sensibilities, official though they are, 
cannot be more tender, more easily wounded than those of our humble and 
private self. All that we ventured upon this point was a suggestion that a 
State law or a city ordinance properly administered would be sufficient to 
abate the evil without a special society and a formidable array of vice-presi- 
dents and secretaries. But if indeed this be insufficient, let us by all means 
have the society from which we may at least hope for the statistics of cruelty 
and a literature of brutality. Let the society prosper, and let there be a 
building, for its deliberations and its archives, erected by contributions, in the 
nature of sin offerings, from wealthy, conscience-stricken, and repentant 
butchers, Equally has Mr. Bergh—and if so intelligent a gentleman as he, 
perhaps some others of our readers—misunderstood us about the working of 
commissions. Commissions, composed of men of character and entirély re- 
moved from-political influence, have been the salvation of New York City, in 
so far as it has been saved. Afar be the day when the Croton Aqueduct, the 
Park, the Police, the Fire Department and the Health Board are placed 
again in the power of those who rule in the City Hall! Could there be added 
to these two others—one of piers and wharves, and the other of highways 
and public conveyances, which latter should have control, of course, of all 
public conveyances in the metropolis, including the street railways, with 
these commissions, filled with absolute political impartiality—New York would 
be well cared for. 





—— WE see that our hint that the animals that travel im our city railway 
cars need the care of a protective society quite as much as the other animals 
that drag the cars, has led to a discussion of the subject, in connection 
with the suggestion by Mr. Bergh’s society, that the horses are overworked, 
and that at certain difficult grades, at least, the two panting beasts should 
have the help of a third. What, indeed, is the overwork of two horses com- 
pared with the discomfort and the injury to health suffered by the crowd, in 
whose sufferings those of the horses really have their origin? What matter 
is it that two horses pant and stagger, when the reason why they do se is, 
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that men, women and children are so closely packed together that they breathe 
foul air, strain their already overtasked bodies, crush each others’ toes, and pass 
from half an hour to an hour in extreme discomfort, because greedy Directors 
will not give the public the accommodation that, under the circumstances, the 
public has a right to demand. Cruelty to beasts? Stop it, of course; if not 
in one way, then in another. But what is cruelty to beasts compared with 
cruelty to human beings? What we need is a People’s Protective Associa- 
tion—a society with men of character and standing at its head, the business 
of which shall be to find means of protecting the public against all the iniqui- 
ties, the impositions, extortions and nuisances which we suffer at the hands of 
selfish corporations and individuals, who seek only their own profit at what- 
ever cost to others. Such an association, managed economically, but working 
through paid agents, might investigate all our multitudinous causes of com- 
plaint against such people as have just been mentioned, discover remedies for 
them in laws that either exist or that could be passed, and could meet the 
lobby influence at Albany and the City Hall, as it must needs be met to be 
overcome ; and when the laws are passed, see that they are enforced. It is the 
business of gas companies, railway companies, and the like, and of certain 
trading classes, to manipulate the public authorities for their profit. How 
unreasonable it is for us—the public—to expect to cope with these people, 
except we make it the business of some person, our paid agent, and responsi- 
ble to us, to meet the agents of the companies and the traders on their own 
ground, and fight them, and expose them. A People’s Protective Association, 
a vote in which should be secured, by a small yearly contribution—two or 
three dollars—would be sustained by the great mass of our citizens, and, if 
energetically and intelligently managed, would soon become the terror of all 
monopolists, extortioners and impostors. 





WELL, the Opera House, or as it was absurdly called, the Academy of 
Music, has gone the way of all theatres; for it seems to be the fate of all of 
them to be burned sooner or later. We are sorry for those who have lost by 
the fire, and there are a few, a very few pleasant associations in the public 
mind with the old house; but as a house we do not mourn its loss. It could 
be converted into a very fine ball-room, but it certainly was the most inele- 
gant, inconvenient, hard-to-hear-in, hard-to-sit-in, hard-to-see-ih, un-pretty- 
woman-to-advantage-displaying opera house that ever was built. We* do 
hope that the stockholders of the new house will impress it upon their archi- 
tect that he is to use the old house as Dromio of Ephesus said he must use the 
fat cook-maid who claimed him as a husband, and that was, after setting her 
on fire, to run away from her by her own light. Let him take the old house 
as a dreadful example of what the new house is not to be. Of course it must 
have a stage, and an orchestra, and boxes, and parquet, but so Caliban and 
Miranda both had eyes, nose, mouth, chin, ears and throat. It was the ar- 
rangement, and shape, and color of those features, common to both, that made 
a certain difference that Ferdinand noticed between them. First of all, the 
new house should be made so that the stage can be seen from every seat— 
from every one. If there is a part of the house from which the stage cannot 
be seen, that is exactly where no seat should be placed, no seat sold. It should 
be built so that singers can make themselves heard without bawling and 
shrieking on tiptoe, like ambitious and belligerent cocks challenging each 
other from neighboring barn yards. The seats, and, above all, the private 
boxes, should be so arranged that approach to them will be easy, and that one 
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does not feel in them as we did in those of the old house, as if strong effort 
was necessary to keep from falling over the front of the boxes. What joy is 
there for us in the opera if Gloriana, radiant in her box, is inaccessible? 
What pleasure to Gloriana herself if she sits in momentary fear lest she 
should plunge headlong into the parquet, her skirts fluttering and swaying 
hardly less than they do in the Avenue on a benignly breezy day? The 
decoration of the house should be in rich, quiet color, slightly relieved with 
gilt, without which it would be heavy and sombre. But let us have done 
with white walls and ash-colored panels, and salmon-colored mouldings, and 
all the faded, milk-and-water style of decoration. The interior of a full opera 
house produces a fine effect only when the people are set off, as pictures are, 
by the background on which they appear. Here be difficult requisitions to 
reconcile, it is true; but they can be reconciled, and to do so is the business, 
and tests the skill and taste of the architect. In form, in convenience, in ele- 
gance and general attractiveness, the old opera house in Astor Place (now 
the Mercantile Library), was one of the most charming places of public 
amusement in the world—so, at least, those said who had seen it, and nearly 
all the rest. Those who remember that building—and it is only ten or twelve 
years since the Italian birds were singing there—speak of it always with an 
almost tender recollection, and seem to love to dwell upon the hours they 
passed within it. No such memories will cling around the great barn which 
has just gone off in flame and smoke. The site is the best that cculd be 
found, not on Broadway but close te it, and within easy reach of so many 
lines of conveyance from the city and all the country round. Messrs. Stock- 
holders, let us have something better next time. 

Tue word “ Bohemian,” as descriptive of a certain class of society, is 
coming into use among us, and, like many such words, arbitrarily applied in 
Europe and then adopted here, it is very much misused by some people, as 
may have been noticed by two or three conspicuous examples recently. The 
notion taken up in some quarters that Bohemian means a poor man of letters, 
journalist, painter, actor or person of such like profession, is quite erroneous. 
A man may be any one of these and as poor as Job, when Job was poor, and 
yet be as far as possible from the condition of Bohemianism. And he may, 
by one of these professions, gain not only distinction, but a large income, and 
yet be a thorough Bohemian. Gypsies are known in France and England as 
Bohemians. They have no regular business, are quick-witted, migratory, and 
not particularly trustworthy ; hence a person who, to artistic or literary occu- 
pations, adds an unsettled and not very reputable life, is, according to the new 
use of the term, a Bohemian, entirely irrespective of his rank in his profession 
or his income. Wordsworth, a poet, and a poet only, by profession, so poor 
that he told friends who came to visit him that if they wished to have any- 
thing better than milk porridge for breakfast they must pay him for it, was 
all his life as far as the Archbishop of Canterbury from being a Bohemian. 
But, dear, vain, weak-willed Oliver Goldsmith, who will be read and admired 
long after Wordsworth is forgotten, revealed, in his wanderings over the Con- 
tinent, flute in hand, paying his way with music, and in his sending instantly 
for a bottle of wine when Dr. Johnson sent him a guinea to relieve his dis- 
tress, a strong tendency, at least, toward Bohemianism ; and the Countess of 
Blessington and Count D’Orsay, the one a sort of amateur authoress, and the 
other a sort of amateur painter, living lives that excluded the woman, and 
even the man in some measure, from the society of the reputable matronage 
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of England, were signal examples of Bohemianism in high places and in rich 
adornment. A family, a well-ordered household, a settled home, however 
humble, a decorous and steady life—with these Bohemianism is radically 
incompatible. In brief, to explain one new phrase by another, both of conti- 
nental origin, Bohemians are the demi-monde of the literary and artistic 
world. 


——lIn the old farce “High Life below Stairs,” in which, the reader will 
remember, the servants of people of quality are represented as giving and 
going to a party, and assuming the names, and, to the best of their ability, 
the manners and airs of their masters and mistresses, Lady Bab’s maid comes 
in and is addressed by her mistress’s title. She is late, of course, as it became 
Lady Bab, a woman of rank and fashion, and a belle, to be. She condescends, 
however, to apologize for her tardy appearance, by saying that she had been 
absorbed in her “ favorite author, Shikspur.” The inquiry being made, “ Who 
wrote Shikspur,” the reply is, “ Ben Jonson,” to the entire satisfaction of all 
present. The obvious side of this joke is of course easily seen; but now-a- 
days a good many who laugh at it fail to see that it cuts up as well as down. 
For at the time when it was written, the middle of the last century, there is no 
doubt that a large proportion of the Lady Babs of London high life would 
have been puzzled to say, if not who wrote Shikspur and Ben Jonson, at 
least, what Shakespeare and Ben Jonson did write. And, after all, per- 
haps, they were just as charming girls, just as loving, faithful wives, and just 
as affectionate, devoted mothers, without that knowledge as with it. How 
little a special acquaintance with literature, or a special accomplishment has 
to do with fitting people for their social and family duties or giving a charm 
to intercourse and a zest to life, only those can tell who have had some expe- 
rience of life, and have observed it thoughtfully. But what led us to think of 
Lady Bab and her Shikspur is a recent instance of the same sort of error in 
real life, The letters of James Ewing, once Provost of Glasgow and an LL. D., 
have been recently published. In one of them from Rome, he says: “The 
Church of San Onofrio is chiefly known as the burial place of the great poet 
Tasso, where I marked the simple, but sufficient epitaph, Zorquati Tussi ossa 
—the bones of Torquatus Tassus. Nothing more is necessary for the author 
of Dante, which everybody in Italy reads who can read it.” Pretty well that 
for a Doctor of Laws, After all, there seems to be no such thing as 
caricature. 


PuHoToGRAPHy, although its services are invaluable as an aid to the 
arts of design, does not, even in the hands of the most tasteful and skilful 
manipulators, fully supply the place of the portrait painter. There is some- 
thing in the human face which the most sensitive material substance cannot 
seize, and which the most delicate mechanical contrivance cannot convey to and 
fix upon the expectant surface. The highest and subtlest expressions of man’s 
nature, which are the most characteristic of the individuals to whom they 
pertain, are only to be conveyed to the general eyes through a human medium. 
Yet we confess that among our debts to photography is the diminution year 
after year of the number of those Portraits of aGentleman and of a Lady which 
used to glare upon us from the walls of the Academy of Design. The decrease 
has gone steadily on, until the proportion of portraits is now not at all too 
large. Portrait painting is a very high and most interesting department of 
the painter’s art ; and it would be a sad and irreparable loss to art and to his- 
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tory were it to become entirely disused. But there are portraits and por- 
traits; and the ability of the photographer to supply that demand for me- 
mentoes of people who had neither beauty, brains, nor culture, which ten or 
fifteen years ago kept hundreds of young men daubing canvass who might 
better have been engineers, farmers, or mechanics, has left portraiture almost 
entirely in the hands of those painters who can produce works that have in- 
trinsic value as pictures. For the same reason, also, portraits which, like the 
papers in some pocketbooks that are lost, are of no value to any one but the 
owner, are more rarely painted, and the subjects that offer themselves are now 
oftener than heretofore of some personal or social distinction. 

Among the portraits in the Academy’s exhibition this year we notice that 
of Abraham Lincoln as the best of the many that we have seen of this good, 
patriotic man. It softens, though it does not smooth, the harsh lines of his 
rugged face, by diffusing over it the expression of that pure benevolence which 
was the most characteristic trait of his nature. No photograph could bring 
up, as this painting does, the full memory of what Abraham Lincoln was, and 
we congratulate the Union League Club in having such a memorial of him. In 
color it is sweet and rich, like all Mr. Huntington’s best works ; and the acces- 
sories are well chosen and harmonious. The dome of the Capitol seen through 
the window was an almost obvious incident proper to such a picture, but the 
addition to the almost equally obvious Constitution of the United States of 
the Holy Bible (New Testament) is a happy expression of the spirit of the man 
and of his administration. 

Among the portraits in the Academy is one, of which the owner’s name is 
not given, and the subject of which is probably not at all distinguished, and 
which yet will always have a value for its own beauty, and as a memorial of 
the civil war—we mean Mr. Gray’s cabinet portrait, No. 255, of a Colonel of 
Cavalry, Fourth Missouri. It is a very young colonel, almost boyish, except 
for the full, handsome moustache, which even the waxing of its ends could 
not quite spoil. But boyish colonels, and very young generals were charac- 
teristic traits of our war. Mr. Gray has made a charming picture of his 
colonel, if, indeed, it be a portrait ; for, altogether, the thing is so picturesque, 
the fellow is so handsome, so jaunty, and so the very model of an officer of 
light-horse, that we more than half suspect the accomplished Vice-President 
N. A., of making this portrait all up out of his own head, as the children say; 
or, at least, of taking only a hint from reality, for a charming ideal. Mr. 
Elliott is in iull force this year; and long may it be ere his hand loses its 
marvellous power over his palette. High as Mr. Elliott’s reputation is, we 
believe that he is not fully appreciated; by which we mean that those who 
own his portraits.do not generally know their great value as works of art, 
entirely irrespective of the resemblance which gives them their family value. 
Mr. Elliott’s heads are surpassed as paintings, by those of no living painter 
known tous. For vitality, for character, for richness and strength of color, 
they are almost incomparable. And they bear upon them that impress of 
mastery which so satisfies the soul, and brings even the most critical down to 
the consciousness, delightful to all but little minds, that here is something 
before which fastidiousness is out of place, and admiration is the only proper 
attitude. And yet, we heard one bright-eyed, saucy woman, as clever, too, as 
she was saucy, say, “I wouldn’t have Elliott paint my portrait. All his wo- 
men have red noses.” Now, whether this lady was conscious of a secret de- 
votion to a certain form of consolation and support, that might end in a nose 
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which might demand Mr. Elliott’s most heroic style of coloring, and she, there- 
fore, after the manner of her sex, took out her revenge in advance by vilify- 
ing her possible painter, or whether there be any truth in her allegation we 
shall not undertake to say ; but the fact is that the robustness of Mr. Elliott's 
style does appear to better advantage in the treatment of the man animal 
than of the woman. On the latter ground Mr. Stone and Mr. Baker can meet 
him and hold their own; more than hold their own we may be sure, in the 
estimation of the white-browed creatures whom they put upon canvasses that 
will make the young Manhattanese half a century hence think what lucky 
men the grandfathers were who could find such material for grandmothers. 
Of Mr. Elliott’s portraits this year, No. —, representing a boy just in from 
school, is a prize to its owner. Rarely have the best aspects of boyhood been 
so happily presented as in this portrait. Perhaps to its full appreciation not 
only an eye for form and color is necessary, but the parental sentiment. Per- 
haps only mothers and fathers will linger before this beautiful canvass, some 
making proud comparisons, some perhaps admiring, with a sad, gnawing 
pain at heart; but all with interest, all sympathizing with the father and 
the mother who have such a boy and such a portrait of him. To turn 
back to Mr. Huntington, why is it that Mr. Bryant’s face is so difficult of 
treatment in any style of portraiture? We have seen, we believe, every 
portrait of him that ever has been painted, evexy photograph that has been 
taken, and yet we never found one that entirely satisfied us or other pecple ; 
except, perhaps, the grand imperial photograph taken by Mr. Brady, which 
comes as near being a fine work of art as is possible to a photograph. Mr. Hun- 
tington’s portrait, No. 235, is fine, perhaps the best that has been painted ; 
but although our most thoughtful and most finished poet’s features are easily 
represented, his characteristic expression has never been transferred to canvass. 





In our present unaccustomed early day of heavy taxes, after the Eu- 
ropean model—regis ad exremplar—we naiurally make mistakes, as a man 
might stagger and stumble at first trying to carry a heavy load. The legis- 
lation which has led to the present anomalous condition of the book trade, is 
apparently one of these mistakes. The enterprising and powerful firms of 
Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia; Appleton & Co. and Leypoldt & Holt, of 
New York; Roberts Brothers, of Boston; the English firms of A. Strahan and 
T. Nelson & Sons, which maintain branches in New York, and some other 
firms, to some extent have, during the year 1866 alone, placed in our Ameri- 
can book market at least forty or fifty thousand volumes of books, wholly 
manufactured in England or Germany, but having the American imprint 
placed upon their title pages, imported thus ready made, and sold as Ameri- 
can publications. As a matter of business, there is, of course, no objection to 
this proceeding, but the fact that our books can be made more economically 
three thousand miles off than in our own workshops is a curious one in itself, 
and demonstates a defect in our tax laws. 





THE FANCY BALL. 


S Morning you'd have me rise 
Ps On that shining world of art: 
You forget, I have too much dark in my eyes— 
And too much dark in my heart. 


“Then go as the Night—in June; 
Pass, dreamily, through the crowd, 
With jewels to match the stars and the moon, 
And shadowy robes like cloud. 


“ Or as Spring, with a spray in your hair 
Of blossoms as yet unblown ; 
It will suit you well, for our youth should wear 
The bloom in the bud alone. 


“ Or drift from the outer gloom 
With the cold white silence of Snow :’ 
I should melt myself with the warm, close room— 
Or my own life’s burning! No. 


, 


“Then” hush: if I go at all— 
It will make them stare and shrink, 
It will look so strange at a Fancy Ball — 
I will go as Myself, I think ! 
Saraw M. B. Prarrv. 
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